Another gold medal 
won at the St. Louis 
World's Fair of 1904. 


Son Tommy Dewar took a 
booth at the 1885 Brewer's Show 
in London, to find new 
markets for his father's blend. 
He used a bagpipe to 
entertain. (The first commercial 
use of music?) 


Won at International 
Expositions held throughout 
the world for over 40 years. 


Sir Thomas Dewar became 
famous for his terse 
comments, among 
them, ‘Do right and 
fear no man, don't 
write and fear no woman." 


Instead of shocking the single 
whiskies by dumping them all 
together at once, we let them rest 
quietly. Only then do we bring 
them together. Result? 
Greater uniformity and more 
dependable consistency to the 
blends. That's why 
Dewar's never varies. 


Certain fine whiskies from the 
hills and glens of Scotland 
are blended into every drop 


of Dewar’s ‘White Label.” 


Before blending, every one 
of these selected whiskies is 
D rested and matured in its 


gS own snug vat. 
Th 
br 


In 1846, John Dewar, 

40 years old, went 
into business for himself 
as a spirit merchant at 
111 High Street, 
Perth, Scotland 


, gne by one, they’re 
ght together by the 
ee d of the master 


fender of Perth. 
\) 


The Scottish city of 40,000 people 
on the Banks of the River Tay. 
Nothing much has changed. 
The castle is still there. And 
every year from January to December, 
when the air is chill and pure 
and the water is cold, 


¥ 2 
UItkEO AND woTTLED IM SCOTLAND 
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3 
th 
api Dewar's 
never 
varies. 


The facts in this advertisement have been authenticated by the management of John Dewar & Sons, Ltd., Perth, Scotland 
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Club Soda 


White Ro ck 


Watch the Bubbles 
The water in a high quality club soda 
must be free of all possible impurities as 
carbon dioxide gas will collect around 
evew the tiniest microscopic particle. An 
impure Sparkling water bubbles furious- 
ly When uné@apped — but for a short time 
only! Then ittseflat. 

Taste the Consistency 
Natural Waitke$ha White Rock Sparkl- 
ing Water passes.throwgh 1,400 feet of 
limestone, which §erves to filter the 
water and at the™sSame time add 
healthful mineral content. In modem 
White Rock production plants, first we 
completely purify the water, then we 
add the natural blend of minerals. The 
product is identical whether the water 
comes from the White Rock Spring or a 
White Rock production center. 


See the Carbonation 
Freezing, superfined, gas hungry water 
is sprayed through pure carbon dioxide 
gas to achieve maximum saturation. 
White Rock Club Soda has the highest 
degree of gas retention. This is due to 
consistent crystal pure water and our 
unique natural mineral blend. 


Be Sure There really is a difference. 


For people who hunger 
after victory. 


Even after defeat, a pérson 
hungers. Below is a list 6f 
restaurants that appease 
Winey great hunger and quench 
great thirst. They also welcome the 
American Express® Card. Go eat. 


Antolotti’s. 337 East 49th St., 
688-6767. A fine restaurant estab- 


lished over 20 years specializing in 


AMERICAN) 
EXPRESS! 


Northern Italian cuisine. Open 7 days. 


Marty’s Bum Steer Two/ 
Buddy’s Place. 133 West 33rd St., 
736-0700/736-2888. Prime ribs and 
steaks at the Garden’s doorstep. Top- 
name big-band shows. Original Bum 
Steer for East Side diners, 334 East 
73rd St., 879-1040. 

Cheer’s Steak House. 120 West 
41st St., 244-8810. Popular West Side 
restaurant and just minutes from the 
theaters. Varied menu features dinner 
and a la carte specialties with 
hospitality champagne. 

Dewey Wong. 206 E. 58th St., 
758-6881. Host: Dewey Wong. 
Specialties include chicken rolls and 
orange duck. 


Fonda Los Milagros. 70 East 
55th St., 752-6640. An authentic 
Mexican restaurant. Delightful 
entrées include mole poblano 
(breast of chicken served with a 
sauce of various chilies, tomatoes, 
bitter chocolate and 20 other 
ingredients). 

Santorini Sea House. 164 
West 48th St., 575-1367. Medi- 
terranean cuisine. Featuring 
moussaka, a blend of eggplant, 
meat, and cream sauce. 


Blue Fare Seafood House. 
165-01 Northern Blvd., Flushing, 
FL 3-2244. Complete dinner includes 
¢hoice of appetizer and free 
wifie or baked clams served 
with potatoes, salad, dessert, 
and coffée. Party facili- 
tieS, Fresh fishylive 
lobstersafidsteaks. 


Thursday’s. 57 W. 
58th St., 68827 777. Thurs- 
day’s is multi-leveledysparkling, 
and wondertul. It’s fabulowS for 
dinner, lunch, and cotktails: There’s 
dancing on a suspended dan€@floor, 
and dinner is served until 3.a.m. 


Bon Vivant. 161 West 36th.Sf, 
736-0178. Live it up on blue-ribbon 
steaks, prime ribs, giant lobsters, 
Continental specialties. Just a step 
from Madison Square Garden. 

Tre Amici Ristorante. 1294 
Third Ave., 535-3416. Northern and 
Southern Italian specialties served in 
a warm provincial atmosphere. 


Open 7 days a week. 


Mannequin. 207 West 36th St., 
695-5220. Veal and shrimp specialties. 
Prime steaks and chops. Just minutes 
from Madison Square Garden and 
theaters. 


Keen’s English Chop House. 
72 West 36th Street, 947-3636. A 
mug of ale, a mutton chop, and a 
churchwarden pipe. You’re not in 
London...you’re just a stone’s throw 
from the Garden. 


Larre’s. 50 West 56th St., 247- 
8980. One of the best values in New 
York dining. Serving French cuisine. 


Ask for “John.” 


La Lavandue. 134 East 61st St., 
838-7987. Chef-owner Jacques pre- 
pares outstanding fish specialties and 
other fine French provincial dishes 
for you. 


GowanLes FPROST 


©American Express Company, 1975 


The American Express Card. Don’t leave home without it. 
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The Rangers are 50 years old . . . and the celebration is on. Fifty years of excitem 
the world’s greatest sport in the world’s greatest city. The Rangers and their fans will be Commemorating 


it all during the current season. a re 
0. 


Your game program—*Rangers Hockey Magazine”— is joining in the celebration tooMany of the 
stories within are historical in nature, memory pieces on the great moments and great happenings of the 
Rangers’ first half century. Look for them all season long, and look for the usual sprinkling of current 
features. 

Many Ranger fans—collectors, amateur historians, and just plain hockey buffs—have already con- 
tributed ideas for the current issue. A big “Thank You” goes out to Don O’Hanley, of Middletown, Rhode 
Island, who produced two articles for this issue and contributed many ideas and considerable material 
from his extensive hockey collection. 

The next issue of the “Rangers Hockey Magazine” will include a feature story on Ron Stewart, the 
Rangers’ new coach, an article on penalty shots, more historical material, letters from fans on the 50th 
anniversary, photo layouts, and much, much more. 

As in the past, we welcome suggestions from our readers, suggestions of all kinds: story ideas, 
comments on past features, and what you’d like to see in the future. Budding writers, photographers, 
poets, and artists are also invited to contribute their talents. 

Correspondence and/or materials may be addressed to: Rangers Hockey Magazine, Four Pennsylvania 
Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10001. 


Che Rangers’ 
SOth Auniuersary 
Insignia 


Pictured above is the Rangers’ 50th Anniversary Insignia, a specially- 
designed emblem, which embodies the Rangers’ official crest, the 50th an- 
niversary rendering and the official crest of the New York City Bicentennial 
Corporation. The 50th anniversary rendering was designed by artist George 
Kalinsky. 

During the 1975-76 season, the Rangers will wear the special crest on 
their uniform jerseys. The crest is also displayed on the front cover of the 
Rangers’ press guide-yearbook this season, and a smaller version of it intro- 
duces each feature story in the local section of your game program. 
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100% SCOTCH WHISKIES, 


PASSPORT 
SCOTCH 


NDED SCOTCH WHISKY 
eS. 


—_ 


BLE 


LONGMORE & company LiMiTED 


EST 1864 
KEITH, SCOTLAND 


WeLUAM P WHISKIES 


4/5 
QUART 


The Scotch that’s on the march. 


Other leading Scotches may be marking time, but not Passport. This is the Scotch that's gone to 
over 8¥2 million bottles a year. And into 107 countries. In only 7 years. The reason? A superior taste 


(very smooth). Without a superior price. Few Scotch 
lovers can let such a combination pass them by. PASSPORT Scotch 
86 PROOF * 100°, BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY * IMPORTED BY CALVERT DIST. CO., N.Y.C The spirit of success. 
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irror was telling 
ees above ze 
treal because 
Jim Burchard 0 
was regaling 


From 1955 te 1970 


News told me I could cover the 
Rangers’ opening night of the 1955- 
56 season at the old Garden, but no 
more because there wasn’t that much 
interest in hockey! 

So the Woody era does go back a 
ways, for Benny and Burchard and 
their papers, to say nothing of mine, 
are long gone, as well as the Herald- 
Tribune, the Journal-American, the 
Sun and a few more. 

My sports, editor of that period 
might have been forgiven for his mis- 
judgment. It wasga popular but mis- 
taken canard then that, there were 
only 10,000 hockey fansyin New York 
who kept coming out t6 all the games. 
But new coach Phil Watson, got the 
Rangers charged up to respectability 
that season and saved my spot onthe 
hockey beat until The Newark News 
was gone, 

How long ago was that? It was long 
enough ago so a National Hockey 
League coach could get paid $7,500 a 
year and consider himself fortunate. 
A radio announcer covered an NHL 
team for $4,000 a season. In this time 
of the million-dollar player, an agent 
would not give Emile Francis a tele- 
phone call for that much! 

A couple of items in the news 
(that’s a lower case “n”) recently put 
me in perspective. One concerned the 
retirement of Montreal’s great Henri 
Richard and the other Ed Shack’s 
giving up the game. Henri and I came 
along together, when the Pocket 
Rocket’s immortal brother, Maurice, 
was still the scourge of left defense- 
men. 

Henri had two burdens to bear that 
first year with Les Canadiens. One 
was that everyone expected him to be 
another Rocket, with super scoring 
ability. That wasn’t his game, but in 
that compact little frame was just 
about every other talent a hockey 
player needed and you’d find Ranger 
fans who felt he was as useful to the 
swift Canadiens as the spectacular 
Rocket. Henri’s other burden was that 
in those early days, no one could look 
cross-eyed at him without the big 
Rocket going berserk and wreaking 
retribution. It took a while for every- 
one—including the Rocket—to find 
out diminutive Henri could take care 
of himself and didn’t need Big Brother 
watching over. 

And Ed Shack. I remember one 
winter evening in Toronto when Herb 
Goren, then the hard-working PR man 
of the Rangers, talked me into join- 
ing him and Toronto writer Rex Mc- 
Leod in a pilgrimage to the Rangers’ 


junior club at Guelph to see Shack 
play. Freezing rain had coated the 
road north in glare ice and we must 
have seen 25 cars in the ditch before 
we reached Guelph. Shack was merely 
sensational, but we turned chicken 
over going back to Toronto and 
stayed in the little Guelph hotel, with 
its spotless bed linen and rope to 
throw out the window in case of fire. 

Shack. My next clear memory of 
him was in the Rangers’ training 
camp at Niagara Falls, Ont. He was 
careening down the hill alongside the 
Rangers’ hotel, “driving” a top-down 
convertible, both hands high in the 
air and screaming like a banshee, 
headed straight for the Falls. He 
pulled up in time, just like he always 
did at the Garden, when you thought 
one of those headlong rushes up his 
wing was going to carry him right 
through the boards and out onto Ninth 
Avenue. There were those in high 
Ranger=places who said he was going 
to (he*the\\ next Gordie Howe, but 
something was lacking. 

Speaking of Guelph, I always liked 
the story ‘aboutyLou Fontinato, who 
was on the Memorial Cup winners 
there that also sent_stars like Andy 
Bathgate, Harry Howell, Dean Pren- 
tice, Ron Murphy and coach Alf Pike 
to the Rangers. Fontinato,.a Guelph 
resident, walked into the office of one 
of the Biltmore owners one*day, told 
him, “Take care of that for me” and 
threw a paper bag on the table. That’s 
one of the few recorded times Pon- 
tinato ever handed anybody money, 
his parsimony being matched only by 
that of a later Ranger, Jacques Plante, 


RANGER LEADER: Among Mel Woody’s pun- 
gent memories of covering the Rangers for 
some 15 seasons is Andy Bathgate’s 10- 
game scoring streak of 1962-63. Bathgate 
served as captain of the Rangers from 1961 
to 1964, 


for whom Lou was traded to Mont- 
real, ironically. Camille Henry once 
told me that Plante had skill un- 
matched at joining a group for beers, 
sharing suds, then remembering an- 
other engagement just before his turn 
to buy. 

Fontinato’s mention brings up an- 
other memory and forgive me if 
nostalgia doesn’t lend itself to literary 
organization. 

In those times, the overnight rail- 
road sleeper jump was still with us, 
and it’s something to be missed. We 
would sit all night in the bar car—the 
writers, that is—telling each other 
lies. Occasionally a coach or other 
celebrity would join in—as when 
referee Frank Udvari graced one ses- 
sion. A Guelph native, too, Udvari 
assured that he used to kick Fontin- 
ato’s backside around the block all 
the time, which might have surprised 
some of the chaps the roustabout 
Fontinato used to work over for the 
Rangers. There was the night, too, 
when singer Cab Calloway, the Hi- 
De-Ho-Man, rode the rails with us 
and invited us to his show at Mon- 
treal’s Zanzibar. 

One thing about those sleeper 
jumps, you never got much sleep. If 
it wasn’t the bar car, it was the story- 
telling sessions in the stateroom with 
Muzz Patrick and Phil Watson, where 
you learned that later claimants not- 
withstanding, old-time Ranger Alex 
Shibicky was the first to use the slap 
shot regularly, and that Chuck Rayner 
wandered before Plante made it fash- 
ionable for goalies. 

And if you did forsake that and 
went back to your own stateroom, 
there would be Jerry Mitchell snoring 
in the upper berth, and you’ve never 
heard man-made noises like his out- 

ut, 

Mitchell, who did his thing for the 
New YorkxPost, was the biggest imp 
I ever mét“His’crowning achievement 
was his telephonic impersonation of 
NHL president, Clarence Campbell, 
when Clarencewas off holding a press 
conference somewhere. in the hotel 
during a league meeting. Jerry suc- 
cessfully lured a bellboy into unlock- 
ing the liquor closet in the press room 
—closed to insure attendance at the 
press conference—on the pretext that 
Mrs. Campbell’s fur coat was locked 
in the closet. 

Mitch wouldn’t ride airplanes and 
once arrived at a game in Detroit a 
day late because of it. It took a tole- 
rant sports editor to understand Jerry, 
who had his sentimental side, though. 
Jerry had this thing about Hudson’s 
department store in Detroit, thinking 
it without peer. There was the time he 
was determined to buy a set of Lionel 


(Continued on Page 64) 


By DON O’HANLEY 


haracter is de- 

fined as one of 
the attributes or fea- 
tures that make up 
and distinguish the 
individual. The New 
York Rangers have 
been in existen€eMfor fifty years now. 
Any organization “that has managed 
to survive fotefiyé=decades through 
recession, depression, and world war 
will certainly hiref fixe Jor retire its 
share of individuals\wefefyed to as 
“characters”. 


Using the NEW YORK RAWGERS 


Jimmy Steve 
Bartlett Buzinski 


YEARBOOK as a frame of reference, 
we have alphabetically chosen twenty 
long and short term “characters,” 
highly individualistic hockey players 
who have played for the Rangers. All 
were quite visible and most capable 
of delighting or enraging a building 
full of spectators at home and away. 

Here goes: 

JAMES BAKER (JIMMY) BART- 
LETT joined the Rangers in 1955-56 
after a brief tour of duty with the 
Montreal Canadiens. He was later 
demoted to Providence and then re- 
turned to New York for 1958-59 and 
*59-60. His free-wheeling style im- 
mediately attracted the notice of the 
crowd. Upon scoring a goal, Jim 
would put on a remarkable demon- 


Five Decades 
Of ‘Character’ Building 


ee, 
" y 


a A 


Larry Bob 
Cahan Dill 


stration of jumping and arm waving. 
When provoked he would rush his 
antagonist with fists high, weaving 
and bobbing until the linesmen inter- 
vened before any heavy punches 
were landed, Following a season with 
the Boston Bruins, Bartlett had a 
long career with Providence and 
Baltimore in the American League. 
STEVE BUZINSKI of Dunblane, 
Saskatchewan, made the then long 
overland journey east to join Frank 
Bouc¢her’s* war-torn blueshirts as the 
numbét.one @oaltender for the 1942- 
13 se&#songHe, was brought in to re- 
place Sugar Jim, Henry who had 
backstopped the Rangers to a league 
championship “theg™previous — year. 
Buzinski was destined” t6 make only 
one tour around the Natf6fial League. 
After allowing 55 goals Gngfiifle games 
he retired—make that retréatéd—to 
Saskatchewan. Lester Patrick was*ndt 
at all impressed with Steve’s acting 
ability when he leaped up to point Out 
an assailant after supposedly being 
knocked unconscious. His _ goals 
against average assured him of a 
dubious place in Ranger history. 
LAWRENCE HENRY (HANK) 
CAHAN played a bruising style of 
defense with a minimum of time 
served in the penalty box. He was 
one of the few players to get the 
better of Gordie Howe in a fight. 


The native of Fort William, Ontario 
was in the NHL for the better part 
of 13 seasons, seven with New York. 
He briefly captained the Los Angeles 
Kings. Off ice, Cahan was an easy 
going type who was fond of big, ex- 
pensive looking cigars. 


ROBERT EDWARD (PICKLES) 
DILL, a wartime player from St. Paul, 
Minnesota, came up with much fan- 
fare as a defenseman. His style was 
billed as fast and colorful but it was 
not enough to stem the tide of rubber 
directed at the New York goal. Aside 
from performing with the two worst 
Ranger teams of all time, he had a 


Pat Reg 
Egan Fleming 


long career as a player and coach in 
the minor leagues. Dill was the only 
National Leaguer who had played in 
the short-lived Tropical Hockey 
League with the Miami Clippers in 
1938-39, 


MARTIN JOSEPH (PAT) EGAN, 
the skating boxcar from Blackie, Al- 
berta, came to New York with Red 
Diitton’s New York Americans in 
1939...Flattened opponents generally 
felt@hey)had been hit by a train when 
the BenialNrishman greeted them at 
the blue Tineg As a power play point 
man Pat’ wWas*ene of the early ex- 
ponents of thegslap shot. His style 
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Don’t miss it. Mail coupon below to: 


RANGER YEARBOOK 
Harry M. Stevens, Inc. 
8 Pennsylvania Plaza 
New York, N.Y. 10001 


Enclosed please find check or money order (no cash please) 
in the sum of $2.00 to cover the cost of a copy of the Rangers’ 
50th Anniversary Yearbook. 


Name 
All Ranger fans will want to purchase a copy of the book, 
which includes special gold covers, lots and lots of pictures of | Address 
current Rangers, considerable historical material, records and Cit 
satistics from past and present. In short, the 50th iversary 4 
Yearbook is all you ever wanted to know about the Rangers. State 


Collector’s Item: 
50th Anniversary Yearbook 
Available By Mail 


The historic 50th Anniversary Yearbook of the New York 
Rangers is available by mail, or at all Madison Square Garden 


Concession stands. In the Garden, the book sells for $1.50. 
Due to postage and handling, the cost by mail is $2.00. 
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Pimlico Race Course, Maryland, 1873. Heublein® Black Eyed Susan. 42 Proof. ©1975. Heublein, Inc., Hartford, Conn. 06101. 


By GARY MUELLER/ St, Louis Post-Dispatch 


i le bus carrying 
the St. Louis 


Blues hockey team 
to its Manhattan 
hotel rumbled along 
East 33rd Street. It 
was well after mid- 
night and most of the team members 
were asleep. 

But there, stretched out on the 
floor of the bus to his full 6 feet 3 
inches was John_Davidson, straining 
to look out the bus’s skylight to catch 
a glimpse of the top of the Empire 
State Building? 

The 20-year-old ggoaltender from 
Calgary, Alberta, who had _registered 
his first National HockeyyLeague vic- 
tory in Detroit several hours,earlier, 
wasn’t going to miss a thing offhis 
first trip to New York. 


That was two years ago. Things 
have changed. Davidson isn’t a tour- 
ist anymore. Now he’s a member of 
the New York Rangers, having been 
traded by St. Louis to the Rangers 
last summer. 


Davidson isn’t spending his time 
looking at tall buildings. Now he has 
the tall task of earning a spot in the 
Rangers’ goaltending rotation. 

Ever since St. Louis selected him 
on the first round of the 1973 NHL 
amateur draft, big things have been 
expected of Davidson. 

He became the first goalie ever to 
jump successfully from Junior A to a 
starter’s role in the NHL when he 
compiled a respectable 3.08 goals- 
against average in his rookie season. 
Only a knee injury that sidelined him 
for the final month of the season pre- 
vented him from challenging the New 
York Islanders’ Denis Potvin for 
1973-74 Rookie of the Year honors. 


But last season was a different 
story. Things got off to a bad start 
and got worse. Attempts at changing 
his basic style seemed to leave David- 
son adrift somewhere between his old 
style and the new style he was told to 
work on. 


By midseason, Davidson’s goals- 
against average had ballooned to 3.79 
and, after a stretch of six starts with- 
out a victory, he was demoted to Den- 
ver of the Central Hockey League to 
“regain his confidence.” 

Ironically, it was the Rangers who 
ruined his return to the NHL after a 
three-week stay in the minors by 
beating him five times in a 5-1 victory 
over the Blues on Feb. 26. 


‘Big John’ 


John” Davidson is i 
big task in 1975-76, 
making it in New York 
Rangers. 

Gary Mueller, who watche J | 
Davidson’s development ove 
the past two seasons with the 
St. Louis Blues, offers this profile 
on the big goalie. 


But Davidson lost only two more 
decisions in his next nine appearances 
and appeared to have regained his 
touch by season’s end. 

“T had a lot of things on my mind 
last year,” said Davidson, who shortly 
before his demotion to Denver had 
taken over the responsibility of car- 
ing for his teen-aged twin brothers, 
who had to join him in St. Louis from 
their home in Calgary, Alta. 

“T just didn’t think two boys their 
age should be living alone,” explained 
Davidson. “So I brought them to 
St. Louis and had them move in with 
me and my wife, Diana, and got them 
enrolled in a St. Louis high school.” 


As a result of all the distractions, 
Davidson says he failed to concen- 
trate enough on hockey. 


“Now I have everything squared 
away and I’m looking forward to a 
big year,” said Davidson. 


Rangers general manager Emile 
Francis, no doubt, also is looking 
forward to big things from Davidson. 
During Davidson’s rookie season in 
the NHL, Francis, a former goal- 
tender himself, was outspoken in 
praise of the young goalie, especially 
after one particular St. Louis victory 
over the Rangers. 


It was Davidson’s heroics that 
handed St. Louis a 3-2 victory over 
the Rangers, marking the only loss 
in the first 11 games for Francis 
after he replaced Larry Popein as 
coach midway through that 1973-74 
season. 


In the waning moments of that 
particular game, the Rangers had 
pulled goalie Eddie Giacomin and re- 
placed him with an extra forward. 
The pressure was on the young David- 
son ‘as‘the Rangers swarmed around 
the St. Louis goal. 


At least #hrée New York players 
had good éhots from point-blank 
range. But Davidson made the saves 
and preserved the.St.souis victory. 


“The thing that\impresses you 
about Davidson is his poise,” Francis 
was quoted as saying after that game. 
“A lot of young goalies would have 
become flustered in that situation and 
started flopping around. 

“But he stood his ground and still 
knew where the puck was. He knew 
where the action was and put his body 
there—and he has a lot of body to 
put there.” 

And now Davidson is putting 
his body in front of the Rangers’ net. 
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A nostalgic look back at travel 
—railroad style—in the old days 
: Hockey League 

, hockey buff, 
collector su- 

is avocations. 
are re- 
productions—stra m_ the 
O’Hanley archives—of entic 


railroad timetables, dati ck 
to the 1920s. 
By DON O’HANLEY 


li, ; heolageea travel 
to a National 
Hockey League 
player and he’ll 
probably reply that 
it is the most diffi- 
cult part of his job. 
It was always thus. Let’s return 
briefly to 1926 when the Rangers 
were getting started in a newly ex- 
panded National Hockey League and 
the only way to go was by train. 
A 44-game schedule was in effect, 
with the season commencing in mid- 
November and ending in late March. 


The playoffs followed in April. The 
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Central 


TIME TABLES 


Pennsylvania 


‘® Railroad ‘%/ 


Time Tables 


Through and 
Local Service 


Chicago - St.Louis 
Pittsburgh 


(Timetables Courtesy of Don O’Hanley Collection) 


Rangers, Boston Bruins, Chicago 
Black Hawks, Detroit Cougars, and 
Pittsburgh, Pirates competed in the 
American’ Division of the ten-club 
NHBrx=Thé \Canadian grouping in- 
cluded the two Montreal clubs: Can- 
adiens and (Maroons, New York 
Americans, OttaWa*Senators, and the 
Toronto Saint Patricks’ who finished 
the season as the Maple Leafs when 
the franchise was sold jn. February, 
1927. 

The Rangers played six gamés with 
each club in their division and four 
with each of the other group. “Thé 
normal interval between games wag 


three to five days and only once, at 
the end of the season, were two 
games scheduled on _ consecutive 
nights. It was a time of well-rested 
teams who played hardnosed de- 
fensive hockey. Salaries were almost 
as low as the scores but complaints 
are few when men get paid for what 
they enjoy doing. Most clubs carried 
only two forward lines, four defense- 
men, a spare skater and one goal- 
tender, Traveling around the league 
was easy and carefree. To the aver- 
age hockey player, it was a time for 
relaxation, strategy planning, card 
playing or horseplay. 
(Continued on Page 72) 
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A Tennis Club swinger named Pace, 
Whose drinks were a total disgrace, 
Was taught to lob in 
The world’s driest gin. 
Now whenever he serves it’s an ace. 
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Wee Vieid Memories 


Roller hockey . . . Standing on 
49th Street to make the mad 
dash fo the balcony in the old 
Gdrden . . . Andy Hebenton’s 
ovétfime goal in the 1957 play- 

ffs... . ChuckyRayner . .. Watch- 
ing the Rangers and Americans. 
They’re alf parfjof the many hoc- 
key memories* of\Bill Libby, a 
transplanted New Yorker now 
living in Westminister, Califor- 
nia, outside Los Angeles. 

libby, one of the. country’s 
leading freelance sports writers) 
writes a regular columit for The 
Hockey News, and has authored 
numerous books on all sports 
subjects. His hockey memories, \ 
especially in New York, are most 
vivid ones indeed. 

Allan Stanley . . . Bones Ra- 
leigh .. . Bill Mosienko . . . the 
old Garden lobby . . . Ivan Irwin 

. . The Rocket... 


>» BEEFEATER 
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for the martini 
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Of 44 Ranger Boyhood 


By BILL LIBBY 


y uncle was the 

black sheep of 
my mother’s family. 
A rather bloated 
black sheep. Suppo- 
sedly, he was shell- 
shocked in World 
War I. He was supported by the 
family after that. Wasn’t overly ambi- 
tious. I didn’ mind. He was good to 
me. 
He talked™spofts, and took me to 
ball games when Iywas a boy. 

This was in the Hunts Point section 
of the Bronx, whieh Jas changed 
now, but then was a typietal lower 
middle class residential area. Front 
stoops and stickball. 

The Dodgers were his teamySo we 
used to ride the subway a long way 
to get to Brooklyn before the gates 
opened for Sunday double-headers. 
We “brown-bagged” it, carrying our 
lunches, standing in line and then 
finding seats in the bleachers at Eb- 
bets Field. 

Baseball was the big game then. I 
saw some football Giants games too, 
but they weren’t big box office yet. 
There was no pro basketball. It hadn’t 
even been invented. But there was 
hockey. And, oh how the memories 
flow at the mere mention of the game. 

My uncle took me to see the 
Rangers play the Americans in the 
old Garden. We sat so high and so far 
from the players that they looked like 
ants. That isn’t really true, but that’s 
the way the child that remains in my 
mind remembers it. 

I remember it. The way it looked. 
That’s when my love affair with 
hockey started. Those gaudy uniforms 
against the bright white ice. The swift- 
ness and savagery of it. I loved it. 


Hockey quickly became my game. 
With or without friends, I’d take the 
subway to the Garden, get in line 
early and race up the stairs to get the 
front-row seats in the end balcony. 

These were the best cheap seats 
sports has ever had, They hung over 
the ice. The action was spread beneath 
you. The sanitary new arenas without 
balconies don’t have that. 

Sometimes, just before I fall asleep, 
I remember it as though it was hap- 
pening anew. Running up the stairs 
to get those good seats in the old 
Garden. I can see Bryan Hextall 
streaking down right wing. It seems 
like only yesterday. 

When I got back to New York in 
the early 1950’s, fresh out of college, 
sports editor and a one-man staff at 
the suburban newspaper in Yonkers, 
my wife at the time and [ still had to 
stand in line and hustle to get those 
good, cheap balcony seats at the 
gameés.“. was making $55 a week. 
Ivater on, then and at the Bronx office 
of, the’ New York Post and at the Post, 
itself,.I was able to get comps from 
the publicity men. 

We saw as much hockey as possible. 
We'd go to the.amateur Rover games 
Sunday afternoon and’ the Rangers 
games Sunday nighits? 

They televised both, st6o. Ranger 
telecasts started after the first period 
to provide an incentive to attendsin 
person. We hated to miss a game, 
either in person or on television/ 

It wasn’t that the team was good, 
The year before I got back there, the 
Rangers lost the Stanley Cup finals. 
The 12 years I followed them after 
that, they didn’t even make the play- 
offs nine seasons. They finished fifth 
or sixth in the six-team league of that 
time. They only won more games than 


they lost two seasons in that time. But 
they were our team and we'd go to the 
games wondering if they might win 
one, then go home complaining about 
why they had lost. 

Herb Goren was the publicist then 
and he got us better seats. We seldom 
missed a game, though it was a long 
way in from where we lived in West- 
chester, often over snowy roads. I 
remember especially fall Sundays 
when we'd meet friends at a delica- 
tessen in The Bronx, take a subway to 
the football Giants’ game in Yankee 
Stadium, take a subway to Manhattan, 
erab a bit of dinner and convene in 
the Garden lobby before the Ranger 
game. 

Sy Adelson and Paul Gardella were 
in our group. They knew everyone 
and were so well known the writers 
sometimes interviewed them for the 
fan angle on why the team was so bad. 

Gardella never missed a game. He 
had an iron-man streak going which 
became more important to him than 
the games themselves. He wanted to 
top Lou Gehrig’s record. He figured 
it was as tough watching the Rangers 
lose game after game as it was play- 
ing in Yankee victories game after 
game. 

One summer he broke his leg. He 
was disappointed when they took the 
cast off, just before the season started, 
He wanted to come by cab, pushed in 
a wheelchair into the Garden, dra- 
matically. Family births, deaths and 
marriages did not deter him. I don’t 
know if he got the record, but I hope 
so. He suffered for it. 

The players I remember from those 
early teams include Chuck Rayner, 
Hy Buller, Allan Stanley, Edgar La- 

rade, Danny Lewicki and Bones 
Raliegh. 

Rayner was a great goaler, but got 
littleshelp. Stanley was steady, but so 
conseryativeshe was booed by the 
gallery. gods, as was his successor, 


(Continued on Page 125) 
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CANADIAN 
MIST. 


One Canadian stands out 
from the 
great blends of the world. 


Canadian Mist. 
Light, smooth taste. 
Mellow flavor. 
Always satisfying. 
And at a price 
youre used to paying. 


Canadian Mist. 


Canada at its best. 


IMPORTED BY BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS IMPORT COMPANY, N.Y., N.Y. 
CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND, 80 OR 85.8 PROOF, 
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By JOE FALLS/Detroit Free Press 


ldo Forte doesn’t 

understand. He 
just doesn’t under- 
stand, Aldo is a good 
guy and all. He’s a 
friend. He played 
with the Chicago 
Bears in the days of Sid Luckman and 
Bulldog Turner and Bill Osmanski. 
afid later coached for the Detroit 
Lions¢ 

Ald@ live3 in Detroit and his kid 
and \Wnyekid went to high school to- 
gethermT hey wweze on the football 
team together. 

But Aldo doesn’t) understand. 

I happen to\loWesthis game of 
hockey. I’ve loved ft sinc@ I’ve been 
a kid. I once saw “P25—New York 
Ranger games in a row—28 home 
games for five straight \eav8—-and 
became so mad at my brother/ when 
he went ahead and got mavtied gu 
January of that sixth season afid/1 
had to go to the wedding and the re- 
ception and my streak came to an 
end in the 140’s. 

I happened to grow up in New 
York. I suppose that’s a bad place to 
grow up if you love hockey since there 
was no ice anywhere in those days— 
indoors or outdoors—and there was 
no place to learn how to ice skate. 

It never bothered us. 

We played on roller skates, and 
nothing I have ever done in my life 
gave me more enjoyment than those 
roller hockey games in the parks and 
on the streets of New York. I’m a 
middle-aged gaffer now and I like to 
write about the old days. I’ve written 
several columns for my newspaper 
about those great roller hockey games. 


NEW YORK 


So now I’m at a party with Aldo 
one night, and we both have a few 
drinks, and he starts in on me about 
playing roller hockey. 

Like it’s some sort of sissy sport. 

“Roller hockey . . .” he would say 
sarcastically. “What kind of game is 
that? Did you play against girls?” 


NEW YORK 
MEMORIES 
OF 
STREET 
HOCKEY 


I tried to kid back with Aldo. I 
tried to laugh it off. But he was killing 
me. How could anyone make fun of 
something which meant so much to 
me. 

I suppose Aldo felt it was a sissy 
sport. I mean, it wasn’t football, 
where you had to fight for survival; 
and it wasn’t baseball, which was a 
game all the kids played. 

Roller hockey? 

Well, yes. 

You played on roller skates— 
“Chicago’s”, if you could get them. 
They were the real ball-bearing skates, 
but this was the wartime and they 
stopped making them, and if you 
latched onto a pair, you’d clutch them 
like they were made of gold. We'd 
play with regular hockey sticks but 
the regular pucks were too heavy. 
You couldn’t stickhandle with them 
and they would roll alot (occasionally 
down a sewer) and so we played with 
black friction tape. 

This made an ideal puck. All you 
ha@to do was rub it on the ground to 
take/the sticky stuff off it and you 
eould™sti¢khandle it and shoot it all 
over thé place. 


AgainXit was hard to find tape 
since there@vas & shortage of it due 
to the war. V’dyfileh tape from my 
uncle’s tool box inthe basement and 
he used to grumble abdut it. But he 
never took it baek>+-never gave 
me too hard a time about it. My 
Uncle John was a nice man. 

We played most of our games in 
Windmuller Park in Queens. This 
was a large oval of cement and how 
many days we would spend shoveling 
off the snow or breaking up the ice 
so we could play our games. 

If the snow was real bad, we’d just 
shovel off an area around the net, so 
we could practice. 

The other games were played in the 
street—preferably a side street, where 
there was little traffic. I think back 

(Continued on Page 119) 


Where the name of the game is life, 
call New York Life. —— 


In a fast-changing, often unpredictable world, it's good 
to have some things you and your family can count on. 
Life insurance—and your New York Life Agent—are 
two of them. 
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Ranger 
Twosome 
Aiming 
To Please 


By WALT MacPEEK/ 
The Star-Ledger 


‘“When it comes to assem- 
bling a quality roster, money 
isn’t worth much in the 
NHL. The most negotiable 
commodity is talented, ath- 
letes. If you can get a good 
player for cash, you’ve got\a 
bargain.”” —Emile Franeiss 


t was about six 

months ago when 
Emile Francis was 
beginning to lay the 
groundwork for two 
big bargains in To- 
ronto. One was Pat 
Hickey, a second round Ranger draft 
choice in 1973, and the other was 
Wayne Dillon, who had not yet be- 
come eligible for the NHL draft. 

Hickey and Dillon, who played 
with the Toronto Toros of the World 
Hockey Association for two seasons, 
became Rangers without the loss of 
a single player and their “double 
jump” will undoubtedly go down as 
one of Francis’ most skillful maneu- 
vers. 

Since the Rangers owned the draft 
rights to Hickey, his case was not 
quite as complicated as Dillon’s. The 
versatile 22 year-old forward merely 
had to be convinced that a change 
would be in his best interest. 

“Tt wasn’t a case of being unhappy 
with Toronto,” Hickey stresses. “I 
enjoyed my stay with the Toros but 
I was impressed with the Ranger 
organization and how much _ they 
seemed to want me to play in New 
York. The opportunity and the chal- 
lenge of coming here to try and bring 
this city a Stanley Cup was very in- 
viting.” 

Hickey had a stipulation in his con- 
tract that he could negotiate with 
another team after completing two 
years with the Toros and he chose the 
Rangers two years after they chose 
him. 

“When the Rangers drafted me,” 
Hickey recalls, “I was surprised that 
I went so high (2d round, 30th pick 
overall). I played for a last place 
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PAT HICKEY 


junior team (Hamilton) that finished 
last and didn’t scoré many goals. I 
didn’t know if I Was @60d enough. 

“IT figured I couldn’t#/make the 
Rangers anyway and, ifstead of go- 
ing to the minors, I sigfted) with 
Toronto. It was close to home.{Brant- 
ford, Ont.) and allowed me to £o*to 
University while I played.” 

Hickey quickly gained confidence 
and recognition in the WHA, col- 
lecting 26 goals and 29 assists as a 
rookie with a hustling, scrambling 
style that made him a fan favorite. 

“I’m pretty quick on the blades,” 
Hickey notes with a smile, “and I 
just try to get to the puck first and 
see what happens from there. If you 
keep skating and working, you'll 
have more good shifts than bad ones.” 

Hickey improved his production to 
34 goals and 34 assists last season and 
continued to display unusual versa- 
tility for such a young player. 

Hickey’s defensive skills also im- 
press Francis. “Pat can do a lot of 
things, including penalty killing and 
he plays a tight-checking game. It is 
rare to find polished, two-way skills 
in a player so young,” the GM states. 

The 20 year-old Dillon led the 
Toros in scoring last season with 95 
points, so the 6-0, 185-pound center 
arrives with impressive credentials in- 
deed. He scored 30 goals as an 18- 
year-old rookie and was the No. 7 
scorer in his league last season with 


29 goals and an impressive 66 assists. 

“Dilly is big and strong and seems 
to have glue on his stick,” Hickey 
says. “He makes great plays and I’ve 
heard people compare his passing to 
Jean Ratelle’s. And that’s pretty good 
company.” 

Dillon, in fact, has watched the 
techniques of Ratelle, Jean Beliveau 
and Gilbert Perreault most closely. 

Dillon grew up in the Scarborough 
séction of Metropolitan Toronto, the 
Same general area where Steve Vick- 
érsand°Rick Middleton played their 
boyhdod>hockey. 

“T wouldn*?mind having those two 
as wingers,” gDillon observes, “‘but 
there are a lot of talented wingers 
here. The Rangefsfaye a reputation 
as a team that plays within its system 
and passes the puck well.\I think my 
style should fit in pretty well.” 

Dillon blossomed suddenly as a 
17-year old in junior hockey, improv- 
ing from 14 to 47 goals in one season, 
He centered for the Toronto Marl- 
boros when they won the Memorial 
Cup in 1973. 

Because the NHL did not draft 
under-age players that year, he had 
no choice but the WHA Toros. “Two 
years in the WHA have prepared me 
for the NHL,” he says. “I’m going 
to try very hard not to disappoint 
anybody.” 


After kicking around everything 
I'd heard about smoking, I decided 
to either quit or smoke True. 


| I smoke True. 


King Regular: 1! mg. “tar’, 0.6 mg. nicotine, 100°S Menthol; 13 mg. 
“tar”, 0.8 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report April ‘75. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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..-and now it’ time for a Cutty. 
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The world’s one equine ex- 
travaganza retur' e Garden for 
its 92nd year No °4-11. The 


prestigious event a attracts 
the greatest horses and fidets of the 


world in a pageant of dra color 
and international competi LOt’s 
major spectacles like the N al 
Horse Show that keep the Garden 
riding high as the world’s top sports 
and entertainment center—by leaps 
and bounds, of course! 


The National <Horee Chow 


18 mg. “tar,” 1.2 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Apr. 76 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Superskates 
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Superstars on their superskates gliding on the Garden’s 
icy stage such as men’s national figure skating cham- 
pion Gordon McKellen (left) and world free style and 
women’s national titlist Dorothy Hamill (above) will 
head the list of outstanding past and present skaters 
who will perform in Superskates, the November 23 
benefit exhibition supporting the United States Olympic 
Fund. Super shows like Superskates make the Garden 
a super place to be. 
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ONE PENN PLAZA GARAGE 
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garage.entrances: 


33rd street, across from Madison Square Garden 
34th street, South side, east of Eighth Avenue 


SAFE ANB°CONVENIENT 
VALET PARKING 


Claim evening and weekenddiscount with coupon 
below — subject to space available. 


ONE PENN PLAZA’ GARAGE 
OPEN 24-HOURS 
monthly rates available 
information: 212 563-4620 


A Richard L. Levinson Associates, Inc. Operation 
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During Madison Square Garden Events 
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All day — Weekends 


offer expires April 11, 1976 with playoff bonus 
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CrlARGE! 


New York’s favorites-—the»Rangers and the Knicks—start on their 
respective rampages for playoffs and titles which will continue from 
early autumn to late spring” Whether it’s Rod Gilbert breaking away 
down ice (above) or Phil Jackson, John Gianelli,.Earl_ Monroe and Walt 
Frazier fast-breaking down court; sports action like this is as much a 
part of the Garden as Madison Squarewis. 


Americans and Russians will be fighting November\14 but there’s no cause for alarm—it’s all in sport and it will all be in the Madison 
Square Garden ring. Heavyweight boxers from the United ‘States and the Soviet Union will display their fists and their friendships in 
the Garden as a highlight of the teams’ cross-country exhibition tour. The Garden continues to retain its title as the best-known site for 
major boxing events. 


—From Russia*-With Love— 


The Felt Forum will be jumping with Big Top excitement when the top-flight Soviet Circus brings its troupe of 70 talented artists plus 
remarkably trained animals for 32 performances December 16-January 4. «Previously acclaimed throughout the world as the Moscow 
Circus, the spectacle’s new name reflects the scope of its entertainment—a colossal..collection of the greatest circus acts from the 
world’s largest country. High-wire acrobatics, daring horsemanship by Cossack idefs, incredible skills of animals and their trainers 
plus much more magic and merriment will make the Soviet Circus a unique holiday treat, 
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The Generous Taste 
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Coming home to — 
Scotch at its smooth and ; 
satisfying best... uniquely 
rich and mellow, consistent 
in quality throughout the 
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RECALLING 
15 RANGER YEARS .. 
(Continued From Page 7) 


trains at Hudson’s, to take back home 
to his boy. The fact that he would 
have to lug the trains on the rest of 
the Rangers’ five-game __ itinerary, 
through customs into Canada, and 
back out again didn’t matter to Jerry. 
Nor did the fact that the trains were 
made in Irvington, N.J., only a wrist 
shot from his home, bother him. He 
had to have those trains from Hud- 
sons. 

He had only one problem. He was 
broke. So he wire + sports editor 
for an advancé, ong-suffering 
sports ed, known Jes s liquidity, 
wired back “Get it gin Goren, and 
tell him to take it off 

There was the time “iat Montreal, 
too, when Jerry tapped on hi ter 


glass in the time-honored way % at 


tracting waitresses, but did — it's 
vigorously a shower of water 
broken glass innundated the table. 


As I mentioned earlier, the Rangers “ 


began their return from the NHL 
depths about the time I appeared and 
in 1957-58, coach Watson drove them 
to second place. It was a major ac- 
complishment in those six-team days, 
although I’m one moderately old 
timer who will deny the caliber of 
hockey then was better than it is now. 
Expansion or no, there were people 
playing up and down the league then 
who couldn’t play in it now. 

That was an era when the Rangers 
continually had half the top 10 scorers 
in the American League on their farm 
rosters, and I can still hear General 
Manager Muzz Patrick, on a stroll up 
Eighth Avenue, swear feelingly as he 
wondered out loud why at least a 
couple of those minor league phenoms 
couldn’t make it with the Rangers. 
Protecting those minor league stars 
cost the Rangers four members of 
that second-place NHL team in the 
subsequent intra-league draft—Danny 
Lewicki, Jack Evans, Dave Crieghton 
and Guy Gendron—and the loss of 
those people—solid types if not stars 
—hurt the Rangers dearly over the 
next few years, 

Which brings up a Danny Lewicki 
story. The Rangers got Lewicki from 
Toronto, and one night when the 
Leafs visited New York, King Clancy 
of the Leafs’ front office was charting 
the game as usual from the press box. 
Lewicki went into one of his patented 
half gainers when someone waved a 
stick near his ankles, inducing a trip- 
ping penalty. Thereupon Clancy 
yelled down at the ref, “He took a 
dive, he took a dive.” One of the 
veteran season ticket holders back 
of the press box said softly to Clancy, 
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“Yeah, King, but you taught him,” 
and Clancy smiled and sat down. 

Andy Bathgate was the undis- 
puted star of those teams and what a 
dazzler he was with his slick stick- 
handling. He was a 40-goal scorer 
when that meant something and 
should have scored more except he 
delighted as much in the perfect 
pass as in the perfect shot. Only 
trouble was, some of the people he 
passed to couldn’t score if the goalie 
was out to lunch. 

Bathgate made the prettiest play I 
ever saw. He came up the right side 
against Chicago Black Hawks defense- 
man Moose Vasko, curved a pass 
around Vasko, did a complete 360- 
degree pirouette around Vasko to the 
other side, picked up the puck behind 
Elmer and slammed a great scoring 
shot by super goalie Glenn Hall. 
Vasko still doesn’t know where the 
puck is. 

There was the night in Montreal 


MSuring the 1962-63 season when Bath- 
gate set the modern league record by 
_scoring at least one goal for the 10th 
pe game. They ‘made a big deal 


it up there—it broke Rocket “Rich- 
ard’s fe ~-and Bathgate spent a 
lot of er time on interviews 
and TY Cotadthe players dressed, 
the writeFS ce their chores and 
we all sat in the airport bus wating for 
Bathgate. Finall _ Andy came—but 
the bus still sat. ) outside, we 


saw why: a es youngy rookie was 
still standing there, sm figone of 


Montreal’s prettiest. 
Life in the Watson era Yan” 
dull. One remembers the ici hy 
proving look on Patrick’s face w: 
Phil, irate over an inept showing in i 


a loss, kept the team on the ice go 


more than an hour of grueling starts 
and stops and other practice tortures 
after the game. There were the con- 
tinuing Watson battles with rotund 
goalie Gump Worsley. Watson would 
yell at Worsley to stop drink- 
ing beer and Worsley would insist he 
didn’t drink beer—only V.O. Watson 
also demanded his charges not use 
mayonnaise on their salads. Could 
you say he wasn’t very Krafty? 

There was the time when Watson, 
his wife Rosemarie and their son 
visited the Woodys’ New Jersey farm 
one summer day for a chicken barbe- 
cue. A shrimp appetizer was on the 
menu, but the first bite brought on 
astonished looks all around—thanks 
to a communications gap between the 
Woody co-chefs, the shrimp were still 
raw. 

There was the time in Toronto after 
the Rangers blew a 4-1 lead and set- 
tled for a 4-4 tie when Watson read 
the riot act to the team, with the press 
on hand to record it. Finally, out of 


the shower room came a voice. “Will 
someone shut that %!*!$& monkey 
up!” The voice was soon traded, But 
Watson was gone soon, too, in the 
wake of an ulcer operation. 

The memories crowd in, Airplane- 
hating Worsley, his knuckles white as 
his hands gripped the armrests of his 
seat. Facing 50 pucks a game was 
nothing compared to a 50-minute 
flight to Montreal. The fog on the ice 
at a Rangers’ exhibition game at Lon- 
don, Ont.—so thick they had both 
benches start skating to whirl away 
the fog enough to see the puck. Daily 
News scribe Dana Mozley at a 
Rangers game on his day off be- 
coming incensed at a ref’s decision 
and demanding of referee-in-chief 
Carl Voss that the ref be fired on the 
spot. Voss another time saying refs 
have good and bad years and that 
John Ashley was his top official at 
the moment. Ashley’s only fault, said 
Voss, was that he had been a dirty de- 
fenseman and liked to let fights go on 
too long. Ashley’s aristocratic looking 
father, watching a game alongside me 
in the Garden a bit later, agreeing 
that yes, Ashley had been a dirty de- 
fenseman! All those Rangers swarm- 
ing over the Herculite glass in the old 
Garden to the defense of Emile Francis 
in a row with a fan. The time Brad 
Park told me his career almost ended 
before it began because he broke his 
leg—doing the pole vault in a high 
school meet! Those fights Red Sulli- 
van always started, then circled away 
from to let the big guys finish. Jean 
Ratelle’s reply when asked what he 
did if he had a fight with his wife. 


Ale’d go off by himself and try to see 


th from her viewpoint. That’s a 
ht? 


g Qr how about those old Ranger 


| an Pr doings? Ex-baseball player 


Larvey ‘doing a perfect hook 
slide § Pos& the dance floor at the 
Hotel wy K, neatly avoiding de- 
fenseman of ois doing the twist. 

And the a outing at Bear 
Mountain when fe and. daughter 
visited the zoo, Me “ine to watch 
son Luke. I sat 3- yeat- oa Luke on a 
bench and kept an eye on him while 
busy in a nearby softball game. But 
horrors, I looked over and he was 
gone. We searched more than an hour 
before going to the park police—and 
found him hiding behind the desk 
sergeant. Seems some “nice” lady saw 
Luke on his bench seat, exactly where 
he was supposed to be, assumed he 
was lost and marched him to police 
headquarters. 

Oh, well. Times haven’t changed all 
that much. Luke still follows strange 


ladies. 
S 


THE BUCKINGHAM GORPOBATION, IMPORTERS + NEW YORK, N.Y 


OFFICIALS’ SIGNALS 


Instituted on Geppcres by Bill Chadwick, member of the Hockey Hall of Fame, and now color commentator 


on Ranger telecasts over WOR-TV. 


(Names and numbers of officials may be found on page 74 of tonight’s program.) 


DELAYED CALLING 
OF PENALTY 


Referee repeatedly 
points with free 
hand (without 
whistle) to player 
to be penalized 
until play is 
stopped. 


ELBOWING 
Tapping either 
elbow with the 
opposite hand. 


HIGH-STICKING 
Holding both fists, 
clenched, one 
immediately above 
the other, at the 
height of the 
forehead 


CROSS-CHECKING 
A series of forward 
and backward 
motions with both 
fists clenched 
extending from the 
chest. 


Ry! SLOW WHISTLE 
Either arm, in which 


\ whistle is held, 
\ extended above 
3 head. If play returns 
to Neutral Zone 
without stoppage, 
)) arm is drawn down 
the instant the 


puck crosses the 
Tine. 


“WASH-OUT” 
Both arms swung 
laterally across the 
body with palms 
down: 

1. When used by 
the Referee it 
means goal 
aisaloned. 

. When used by _ 

Linesman it means 
there is no icing 
or no off-side. 


SLASHING 
A series of chopping 
motions with the 
edge of one hand 
across the opposite 
forearm. 


MISCONDUCT 
Placing of both 
hands on hips 
several times and 
pointing to 
penalized player. 


CHARGING 
Rotating clenched 
fists around one 
another in front 
of chest. 


TRIPPING 
Extending right leg 
forward, clear of 
the ice, and striking ~» 
it with right hand 
below the knee. 


HOOKING 
A series of tugging 
motions with arms, 
as if pulling 
something toward 
the stomach: 


ICING 
Arms folded across 


wpe con Ne 
e chest. Bs: 


INTERFERENCE 
Crossed arms HOLDING 
stationary in front Clasping either 
of chest. wrist with the other 


hand well in front 
of the chest. 
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NEW YORK. ST. LOUIS 


RANGERS BLUES 


Madison Square Garden, October 29, 1975 
50th Anniversary e 1926-1976 


No. Player Pos. N 
1. Ed) GiaCOmi® 2g 2509 se senncdasteeacawn as G 
9, Brad Park (C) o.06 00055465 08 ceamesaanerane D 
4. Ron Greschner .................... ae») 
5. Larry Sacharuk.. D 
6 D 

7 

8 


9 


Player Pos. 


1. Eddie Johnston . seein eshte G 

3. Bob Gassoff meses 6 Gl 

4. Bruce Affleck ; 6h Retce os SD 

lake puStR 5. Bob Plager D 

. Gilles Marotte ......... 2... ee, 7 C 
9 Cc 


a . Garry Unger 
Rod Gilbert A ............ eee eee. RW Mel 


Vick lw . Red Berenson .......................... 
= tala ig ers. . J .m... reeds thoes 0. Brute Contel RW 
9. Rick Middleton . \.y .2................. RW a 
: aig 11. Bert Wilson .....LW 
10. Bill Fairbairn ......¢. @....... ......RW 
" 12. Claude Larose ; RW 
11. Wayne Dillon ....... NsYyy........... C : 
14. Pat Hickey .. «2.0.05... Fen egy ccanes LW 1G. Fherre: Plante pl 
15. Bill Collins ................f7)....--- rw __ 18. Floyd Thomson -.. +. LW 
18. Walt Tkaczuk............ 4 See © 20. Wayne Merrick Se neue Oa a ee Res Cc 
19. Jean Ratelle ................ 0 Cc 21. Bob MacMillan... 6... eee LW 
20. Glee POUR on cckarcsonessccnssse ff’ LW 22. Rick Wilson ale --.....-D 
21. Pete Stemkowski.................. (0, Cc Fae BOW Mess io... eee y peke ee nes conten ss D 
23. John Bednarski .....................™™ 4 D 25. Chuck Lefley saan 
25;. NICK BEVEMEY: icc occ ewes ccaenadeeepes te D 26. Brian Ogilvie ae nee 9 eee 
26; DOU AMEN . o<n0es-5cancansog 8s Radtw be 9H D 30s. Yves Belanger ted eae dane G 
35; John Davidson ...4....0 65660000009 0mneer G 33. Gilles Gratton ids yentatasMearate chee 
General Manager: Emile Francis Vice President, Hockey Operations: Denis Ball 
Coach: Ron Stewart Ceacht Garry Young 
Trainer: Frank Paice Trainér:/ Tommy Woodcock 
Assistant Trainer: Jim Young Asst. Tr@inérs: Allen Mathieu and Tom Ryan 


NEXT HOME GAME: RANGERS VS. DETROIT, SUNDAY, NOV. 2,.1975))7:35 P.M. 


Tues. Nov. 4 thru Tues. Nov. 11 


(EVERY AFTERNOON & EVENING — DAILY &)SUNDAY) 


INTERNATIONAL JUMPING 


United States Equestrian Team competing against 
champion jumpers from Australia, Canada, Germany, and Poland 
every night and four matinees. 


PUREBRED CHAMPION ARABIAN HORSE GIVEN AWAY 
To qualify obtain entry blank in Madison Square Garden Center lobby 
during the Show and follow directions therein. No purchase necessary. 


BOX OFFICE NOW OPEN Evgs. 7:30, Prices $15, $12.50, $9, $6, $4 
Mats. 2 PM — Sat. & Sun. $10, $8.50, $7, $5, $4 » Other Mats. $5, $4, $3 


MAIL ORDERS: Add 50¢ per order for handling. Enclose self-addressed stamped envelope. 
Make check or money order payable to Madison Square Garden Center. Never mail cash. 


Tickets also available at over 150 Ticketron outlets. Call (212) 541-7290 for location nearest you 
SPECIAL GROUP RATES: Call (212) 563-8080. 
madison square garden 
HORSE SHOW cain Fenrisylvania Plaza, 7th Ave. 31st to 33rd Sts 


For Information Phone (212) 564-4400 
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Parliament. The recessed filter cigarette. 


I. Racehorse owner Harry Wilson thought 2. No need for a cigarette holder today. 
that his cigarette holder put him an extra Parliament’s filter is recessed, so you taste 


length ahead in clean taste. only rich, clean tobacco flavor. It’s your 
best bet for clean taste. 


It works like a cigarette 
holder works. ¢ 
For good taste. 


pam 


axl 
PARLIAMENT 


mening 


earriernt > 


20-11 


Kings: 15 mg: ‘tar;'0.8 mg. nicotine 
100's:17 mg!'tar;'1.0mg.nicotine 
av. per cigarette, FTC Report Apr: 75 — 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 


After the game, have < 


Have a drin 
It’s America 
been for 27 years 
The reason 
ness that goes yc 
And that’s y 


Seagral 
it's Amer 


RANGERS’ SCORECARD 


Referee 


SEAGRAM DISTILLERS CO., N.Y.C. AMERICAN WHISKEY—A BLEND 80 PROOF 
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drink with the winner. 


with Seagram's 7 Crown. 
favorite whiskey. And has 
running. 

7 Crown's consistent smooth- 
ir way, any way you like it. 
ry America likes it best. 


n’s 7 Crown. 
ca's whiskey. 


ST. LOUIS SCORECARD 


RANGERS 


ST. LOUIS 
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CELEBRATE AMERICAS 200TH ee 
AT THE MAGIC KINGDOM. 


Join Mickey and his friends as they celebrate the Bicentennial. 

Eastern Airlines can fly you to this special birthday celebration. 
You'll see the spectacular America on Parade extravaganza with 
dozens of fantastic floats, marching bands and all of the Magic 
Kingdom’s other fabulous attractions including the Hall of 
Presidents and America The Beautiful 

Eastern is the official airline of Walt Disney World so 
we've got the flights and the vacation plans to make your 
dreams come true. 

For more information call Eastern 
at 986-5000in New York or 621-2121 
in Newark. Orsee'tthe travel 


specialist, your travel agent. Cp 


> OF MAN 


“THE WINGS OF MAN” IS.A REGISTERED SERVICE MARK OF EASTERN AIR LINES, TNC. ? 


[Pep ‘yopanw Anuinw ‘unBiany eued ‘y00D ung :4yBis Of 440] ‘Mos yuosy “@}IDM YUDIY 
‘dng Aajunis pun ‘aeAnjd peyyuepiun ‘ssojog yuDsy ‘uosuyor Buryd ‘y2144Dg 40488] Yy2D0> ‘uDBiIDD 
ayy yO suouuim ‘suoBuny Ef-ZE6L O4s XEN “YODOY SsoY UYOF pUD ‘uaYy>NMOg yYUDIY ‘UOTTIG auedg ‘Burjeey yring ‘yooD jj1g :44y61a 04 440] ‘Buipunjg ‘suoBuny x10, MON ZE-LEGL O4L 


] SaaS VY JO 9 Jequinn 
ssabuey Y1OX MON ZE-LE6L 


WaT, F IMYIJayg fiarssaanuany jie 
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...and now its time 
fora Cutty. 


THE BUCKINGHAMBCORPOAATION, IMPORTERS « NEW YORK, N.Y. « DISTILLED AND BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND « BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY + 86 PROOF 


FROM RAILS 


TO RUNWAYS#. = 
(Continued from'Page 12) 


There is a tendency today t6,down- 
grade railroad travel since the.séryic¢e 
was allowed to deteriorate in the 
1960's. A half century ago, when“the 
Rangers were young, there was in- 
tense competition for passenger busi- 
ness and it was good advertising to 
carry a_ professional baseball or 
hockey club. 

The Rangers patronized the bet- 
ter trains of the day and a half dozen 
roads provided special Pullman cars 
for them. A caste system of sorts ex- 
isted among the players. Veterans got 
the lower berths on overnight trips 
with rookies and writers forced to 
occupy the uppers. The coach and 
general manager enjoyed the extra 
privacy of the drawing room in the 
standard 12-section and 1-drawing 
room heavyweight Pullman car. 
Placement of the vehicle was either 
at the front or rear of the train to 
prevent other passengers from passing 
through. An undisturbed night’s rest 
was thus assured. 

New York Central’s famous “Water 
Level Route” took the club to Chi- 
cago and Detroit aboard the Lake 
Shore Limited, Wolverine, or De- 
troiter. If necessary, alternate rout- 
ing could be obtained from the 
Pennsylvania Railroad on the Mer- 
cantile Express and Detroit Arrow. 
Normally, the Pennsylvania was used 
only for Pittsburgh trips. The Dela- 
ware & Hudson’s Montreal Limited 
carried the Rangers to and from 
Montreal and connected with Cana- 
dian National and Canadian Pacific 
for Ottawa and Toronto. New 
Haven’s Knickerbocker Limited, con- 
sisting of Pullman chair cars and a 
diner, was the de-luxe Shore-Line train 
to Boston. Like the Rangers, the 
New Haven was a powerhouse in its 
own right operating luxurious lim- 
iteds, a world famous Long Island 
Sound steamship service, and a num- 
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ber of subsidiary transit companies. 

In addition to providing a high 
standard of transportation the rail- 
roads were proud of their dining 
cars which, like the old hotel res- 
taurants, were a profitable sideline. 
Service and quality were maintained 
at a high standard and food was al- 
ways freshly prepared in contrast to 
the precooked frozen variety offered 
ona jet. Most dining cars had a 
specialty"such as Canadian Pacific’s 
RockygMountain trout, New Haven’s 
BostemSeéhrodyor New York Central’s 
charcoalbroiled steaks. The Penn- 
sylvania, self-préclaimed “Standard 
Railroad of the™World”, was not 
known for outstanding. cuisine but it 
was adequate. The(playerS had few 
complaints while dinifigon. excellent 
food at sixty or seventy amiles-per- 
hour. 

Just as there are convenient jet.de- 
partures from not-so-convenient aiv- 
ports, the railroads gave frequent 
service to cities around the league 
with a choice of routes. A club could 
go from Grand Central Terminal to 
Montreal via the New York Central 
connecting with either the Delaware 
& Hudson or Rutland Railroads; via 
the New Haven in connection with 
Canadian National or Boston & 
Maine/Canadian Pacific. All offered 
a choice of daytime or overnight 
trains. 

Weather was seldom a_ problem 
and delays due to high winds, tur- 
bulence, or overcrowded landing 
strips were unknown. One didn’t have 
to resort to tranquilizers to calm the 
jitters before boarding a night express 
and players didn’t retire due to the 
pressure of travelling. 

A few franchises were moved 
around during the 1930’s but travel 
habits remained pretty much the 
same. Pittsburgh transferred to Phil- 
adelphia and lasted one season. Ot- 
tawa moved to St. Louis but the 
change was a wasted effort as the 
club disbanded at the end of the 
1935 season. The Montreal Maroons 


became a depression victim in 1938 
causing the NHL to revert to a single 
grouping of seven clubs. The New 
York Americans, wards of the league, 
hung on until 1942 when most of 
their players entered the armed forces 
or were needed for essential war 
work. The faithful trains served the 
remaining six teams until the late 


1950’s. 


The first team to take to the air 
was the Detroit Red Wings during 
the latter half of the 1938-39 season. 
They flew from Newark to Chicago on 
United. A few weeks later Red Dut- 
ton’s New York Americans came 
home from Chicago to Newark aboard 
a DC-3 “Mainliner”. 

Most clubs, however, preferred the 
dependable trains which they had 
been used to for so many years. The 
speed, safety and reliability of jet 
aircraft eventually led to almost total 
abandonment of rail passenger serv- 
ice and all professional sports teams 
éhanged their travel habits. The Mon- 
treal Canadiens were one of the last 
dlubs?to extensively travel by train. 
Limany, cases, it was the railroads 
themselves\that forced them to take 
to the ai 


The Ramgefs and the National 
Hockey Ledguey have come a long 
way in the laSt¢half century. When 
railroad travel “wasg@the universal 
norm, the league (was limited to 
cities which fell within a one thousand 
mile square. 

Those big green heavyweight Pull- 
mans, like the 44-game schedule, are 
a thing of the past. Life was a bit less 
complicated and more fun but hockey 
remains as interesting as ever and 
considerably faster in keeping with 
the jet age. The Rangers have gone 
from the rails to the runways in quest 
of that elusive Stanley Cup. They won 
three of them in the era of steam, 
steel and limiteds. At age 50, another 


would be most welcome. 


FOR ‘FAST EDDIE’: 
FIFTY FAST SHUTOUTS 


By HUGH DELANO/ New York Post 


In 1965 there were 
(©) six teams in the 
=" 2 HL, . “ is : n 
So quare Garden’s lo- 
[ey cation was West 

49th Street and 
Eighth Avenue, 
Sandy Koufax led the Dodgers to the 
World Series championship, Willie 
Mays hit 52 home runs for the Giants, 
Cassius Clay knocked out Floyd Pat- 
terson and Sonny Liston, and Eddie 
Giacomin was the Rangers’ goal- 
tender. 

Now all that has changed—except 
that Eddie Giacomin still is the 
Rangers’ goaltender. 

Could it be that 10 years have 
passed? Could it be that at 36 Eddie 
Giacomin still is stopping pucks and 
entering his 11th NHL season as the 
Rangers’ oldest player? 

Giacomin laughed when asked how 
10 years could slip past so swiftly. 

“T guess it’s hard for anyone to 
realize that’s he getting older,’ Eddie 
said before the Rangers prepared to 
start their 50th anniversary season in 
the NHL. “But it happens and you 
can’t ignore it.” 

Eddie didn’t ignore 
process last summer. 

“T worked as hard as I ever have 
in the off-season to keep myself in 
shape,” he said. “I did a lot of run- 


the aging 


ning and bike-riding\to,keep my legs 
in shape. I’ve always worked hard to 
keep myself in shape but put more 
into it this summer. I guess)I have to 
admit that my condition=for/ training 
camp has to be better because’ I’m 
getting a bit older.” 

Older yes. But by no means finished. 
Giacomin still has the sharp refléxes 
and competitive fire to rank as one 
of the game’s best goalies. He has no 
immediate thoughts of retirement and 
wants to play “at least three or four 
more years.” 

There were two added incentives 
for Eddie’s rigorous pre-training 
camp physical conditioning. One of 
them was that he was disappointed 
with his 1974-75 season. The other 
was John Davidson. 

“Last season was very depressing 
for me,” said Eddie. “I played fewer 
games (37) and my _ goals-against 
average (3.48) was the- highest it’s 
been since [ joined the Rangers 10 
years ago. I’ve got a lot to prove this 
season, a lot to make up for.” 

Davidson, of course, is the promis- 
ing young goaltender whom _ the 
Rangers acquired last June from St. 
Louis in exchange for Ted Irvine, 
Jerry Butler and Bert Wilson. He is 
22. So it’s obvious why he has been 
brought to New York. He is the goal- 
tender being groomed for the future. 


“T can see why Emile (General 
Manager Emile Francis) wanted to 
get a young goalie like John,” said 
Eddie. “It’s very logical. You’ve got 
to think of the future. ’'m 36 and 
Gilly (Gilles Villemure) is 35.” 

Giacomin thinks Davidson has a 
bright future and says he will gladly 
offer to help the youthful goaltender 
im any way he can. 

“T’ve always admired John as a 
goalié since he came into the league,” 
said Eddie. “He’s got good size and 
agility for,a big man.” 

But* f. 

“Nobody’sygoing to push me out of 
a job yet,” “said Eddie. “Not without 
a fight, anyway. Pve still got some 
good years left and I’m in the best 
shape I’ve ever been in coming into 
this year.” 

Giacomin could use an injury as 
an excuse for last season. But he 
doesn’t. “It was just not the kind of 
year I should have had,” he said. 

Eddie sprained his right knee when 
he executed his V leg spread to stop 
a breakaway by the Bruins’ Terry 
O'Reilly on Dec. 19, 1974, in Boston. 
He was unable to play again until Jan. 
25, 1975, in Pittsburgh. He went from 
November 27 unit! February 1 be- 
tween victories. Then on March 19, 
when he shut out Vacouver, 3-0, he 

(Continued on Page 130) 
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fora Cutty. 
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ROSTERS 


NEW YORK/RANGERS ST. LOUIS BLUES 


Name Date of Birth Het. Wet. Name Date of Birth Hgt. Wet. 
GOALIES GOALIES 
John Davidson Feb. 27, 1953 (63 205 Yves Belanger Sept. 30,1952 5-11 170 
Ed Giacomin June 6, 1939 5-11-1180 Gilles Gratton July 28, 1952 5-11 155 
Ed Johnston Nov. 24, 1935 6-0 190 
FENSEMEN 
. narene DEFENSEMEN 
John Bednarski July 4, 1952 5-10 195 
Nick Beverley Apr. 21,1947 6-2 190 Bruce Affleck May 5, 1954 6-0 190 
Ron Greschner Dec. 22,1954 6-2 185 Bob Gassoft Apr. 17, 1953 5-10 190 
Ron Harris June 30,1942 5-10 190 Bob Hess May 19, 1955 5-11 180 
Doug Jarrett Apr. 22,1944 6-1 205 Barclay’Plager Mar. 26, 1941 5-11 175 
Gilles Marotte June 7, 1945 5-10 205 Bob Plager. Mar. 11, 1943 5-11 195 
Brad Park July 6, 1948 6-0 200 Rick WilSon Aug. 10, 1950 6-1 195 
Larry Sacharuk Sept. 16, 1952 6-0 190 
FORWARDS 
FORWARDS Red Berenson Déey 8, 1939 6-0 190 
Bill Collins July 13, 1943 6-1 180 Jerry Butler Feb. 27, 1951 6-0 170 
Wayne Dillon May 25,1955 6-0 180 Bruce Cowick Aug».181951 6-1 200 
Bill Fairbairn Jan. 7, 1947 5-10 195 Ted Irvine Dec. 8, 1944 6-2 195 
Rod Gilbert July 1, 1941 5-9 180 Claude Larose Mar. 2, 1942 6-0 170 
Pat Hickey May 15, 1953 6-1 180 Chuck Lefley Jan. 20, 1950 6-1 185 
Rick Middleton Dec. 4, 1953 5-11 175 Bob MacMillan Dec. 3, 1952 5-10 175 
Greg Polis Aug. 8, 1950 6-0 195 Wayne Merrick Apr. 23, 1952 6-1 190 
Jean Ratelle Oct. 3, 1940 6-1 180 Brian Ogilvie Jan. 30, 1952 5-11 180 
Derek Sanderson June 16, 1946 6-0 180 Pierre Plante May 14, 1951 6-1 180 
Pete Stemkowski Aug. 25, 1943 6-1 210 Floyd Thomson June 14, 1949 6-0 190 
Walt Tkaczuk Sept. 29, 1947 6-0 190 Garry Unger Dec. 7, 1947 5-11 170 
Steve Vickers Apr. 21,1951 6-0 185 Bert Wilson Oct. 17, 1949 6-0 180 
NATIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE OFFICIALS 
REFEREE-IN-CHIEF: IAN (SCOTTY) MORRISON 
Supervisors of Officials: Frank Udvari, William (Dutch) Van Deelen,, Dan McLeod 
REFEREES LINESMEN 
1. Bruce Hood 12. Andy Van Hellemond 24. Denis Morel 7. Matt Pavelich 26. Ron Finn 36. Bruce Garside 
2. Lloyd Gilmour 14. Alf Lejeune 25. Charlie Banfield 8. Neil Armstrong 27. Gerard Gauthier 37. Bob Luther 
3. Ron Wicks 15. Dave Shewchyk 31. Kerry Fraser 9. John D'Amico 28. Jim Christison 38. Randy Shantz 
4, Wally Harris 16. Bob Kilger 35. Murray Harding 18. Malcolm Ashford 29. Ray Scapinello 39. John F. Brown 
5. Dave Newell 17. Terry Pierce 21. Will Norris 30. Swede Knox 40. Randy Mitton 
6. Bryan Lewis 19. Ron Hoggarth 22. Claude Bechard 33. Ryan Bozak 41. Randy Geiger 
iv rea 20. Gregg Madill 23. Leon Stickle 34. Bob Hodges 42. Gordon Broseker 
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Schaefer Brewing Co., NY., N.Y. 


The brewers of Schaefer beer are proud to sponsor 
New York Rangers hockey on WOR-TV, Channel 9, and 
WNEW Radio, 1130 AM. This major Schaefer Circle 
of Sports presentation is meant for people like you, Rangers fans, 
people who know that hockey & Schaefer belong together. 
It's the Rangers, game after game. And it's Schaefer, beer after beer. / ssa 
Because the same bold, sparkling flavor that put out your 
thirst the very first time, stays around, beer after Schaefer beer. It's your \ iam ; 
second Schaefer that'll make you say. .."'l'nn Schaefer People!” ey 


So go get a Schaefer and be Schaefer People, too! 


(Schaefer beer is available at concession stands) 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 171 1.1mg. nic 
- 18 mg: “tar,’ 1.1 mg. nicotine av. 


Farhionrs for Fans 


Lisa Whitman 
Newsweek Magazine 


FASHIONS FOR MEN these 
brisk days have an 
appealing mixture of 
rugged elegance and in- 
formality. If you want to 
be well turned out for 
the spectator crowd as 
well as your best girl, 
try the Layered Look. 
What about one of those 
bulky, rough - textured 
cardigan sweaters with a 
large chenille roll collar? 
You can wear it with a 
crew neck Shetland or your favorite turtleneck and a 
sportshirt underneath. Mateh,f With a pair of corduroy 
slacks or jeans. The trend issaway from the uniform 
look so don’t hesitate to choose from) your own color 
combinations. The coordinated, layered look is very 
practical for widely varying temperéfures at large 
arenas. 


COMING UP STRONG along with the versatile layeted look 
is the Leisure Suit—a sporty jacket in solideelofs\or 
heathery Donegal tweeds, worn with a color-coordi- 
nated open sport shirt and matching trousers, slightly 
flared at the bottom; many with matching vests. You can 
wear your grandfather’s gold watch and chain with 
your new vest or hook it to your belt rung. The long 
muffler has returned in nubbly wool or polyester. Try 
lashing it loosely around a bulky-colored coat or in- 
side, over a turtleneck sweater. It can be a lifesaver for 
your date’s hairdo. While many of today’s suits have 
European styling with high vents and tapered waists, 
Fall coats are full and billowy to accommodate layering 
underneath. You may even see thick plaid capes which 
double at gametime as blankets. 


LONG-SLEEVED SPORT SHIRTS with tapered waists in a 
multitude of brightly-colored cotton and knit prints 
are as much of a staple as jeans. Take your pick from 
paisleys, florals and whimsical pop art scenes. You'll 
see alot of the versatile cowl-collared coat-sweater 
with zipper or classic toggle closing, often belted at 
the waist and a whole range of crew neck Shetlands 
in hues of heather, bottle green, gold and bright rose. 


ACCENTING YOUR VERSION OF THE LAYERED LOOK might be 
the controversial uni-sex Mood Stone ring ($45) in silver 
or vermeil. Whatever your mood or emotion, its chem- 
ically treated quartz crystal reflects it by dramatic color 
changes. Sports fans are also wearing bracelets of 
sterling silver in classic cuff shapes or versions of the 
link variety as well as the Hawaiian puka shell chokers. 
Rough-textured leather shoulder bags are perfect carry- 
alls for a long evening at the Garden and a smart acces- 
sory as well. 


Monticello chooses 
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In the 20th century, Amériéan 

men look for Monticello 

sport shirts with a country westénn flair. 
This one is done in an Acadia erinkled 
gauze of Kodel polyester and cotton. 


And with easy-care Kodel, it stays 
handsome wherever you take it. Made to 
sell for about $16. Sizes S, M, L, XL. In 
natural with yoke variations. At fine stores 
in the metropolitan area. 

MONTICELLO, ACADIA and KODEL. 


EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC,, a subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 
. 1133 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10036 
KODEL is Eastman’s trademark for its polyester fiber. Eastman does not make fabrics 


or apparel and therefore makes no warranties with respect to such products. 


M.S.G.-9 


CHINESE ACROBATIC SPECTACULAR 


An acrobatic spectacular featuring the Chinese Acrobats of Taiwan will be presented in a rather pointed display of 
precision and grace when the company of 65 artists performs in The Felt Forum October 23-26. Acrobatics, an ancient 
and intregral part of Chinese culture, will be deftly demonstrated in a vast variety of forms. 


ice cféam 


M.S.G.-10 


Whether your musical tastes savor the 
melodious ballads of Roberta Flack 
or the hard-driving rock of Procol 
Harum, you can be satisfied by these 
or other sounds that suit your fancy 
in The Felt Forum this fall. Frank 
Zappa, Charlie Pride, Edgar Winter 
and Renaissance will be among the 
recording stars who will also be ap- 
pearing in The Felt Forum spotlight 
within the next few months. 
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Audiences) dig, dynamite per- 
formers like Mick Jagger and 
the Rolling Stonés (above) 
and Chicago (right)mand au- 
diences and artists_alike dig 
the rock Garden conéerts al- 
ways attract. There’s plenty 
more in store in ’75—and 
that’s no jive! 
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M.S.G.-12 


“The Best In The House” toes 
in 87 lands. Mi 


6 YEARS OLD. IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS INC., DETROIT, MICH. 86.8 PROOF. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY. 


M.S.G.-13 


The hot dog 
you’re eating 
tastes better 
because it’s 
served with 
Gulden’s 
Mustard. 


SPicy BROW 


N 
MUSTARD 


M.S.G.-14 


Stam yi 


One event that can’t miss getting the stamp of 
approval at the Garden is the one that has just 
about every other kind of stamp—the 27th Na- 
tional Postage Stamp Show in the Exposition 
Rotunda November 21-23. Numerous govern- 
ments and postal administrations annually par- 


Show 


ticipate in the show under the auspicies of the 
American Stamp Dealers’ Association. Also in 
the Rotunda in the coming weeks are Video 
Expo °’75 in October and the Christmas Crafts 
Faire in December. 
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RELAX 
NEW YORK 
WE'VE ONIY 
CHANGED 
THE LABEL 


(raerererseererereT 


Just because we look different 
on the outside, 

doesn’t mean we taste.different 
on the inside. 

We're still the same crisp, tingly, 
dry soft drink 

you first fell in love with. 
And we always will be. 


CANADA DRY 


M.S.G.-15 


College Basketball 


Madison Square Garden’s 41st college basketball season will get off to a flying start with five doubleheader and 
three tripleheader dates in December, including the annual ECAC Holiday Festival Tournament December 26-29. 
Perennial national powers Indiana, North Carolina, Marquette, South Carolina, Notre Dame and Alabama plus 
most of the top metropolitan area teams will play during the 13 regular season dates and three tournaments in 
the Garden’s college semester. When you're looking for the best in sports and entertainment events, the Garden’s 
got the “class.” 

from the lens of george kalinsky 


Regular: 17 mg."tar,” 1.3 mg.nicotine; Menthol: 18 ma. 
“tar,” 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method. 


The maximum 
120mm cigarette. 
A lot longer than 100’s. Yet, nota 
penny extra for all those extra puffs. 
Great tobaccos. Terrific taste. 


And a long, lean, all-white 
dynamite look. 


“Max, you’ve 
got taste.” 


a \t’s the real thing. Coke. 


Trade-mark (R 


NEW YORK MEMORIES ... 
(Continued from Page 16) 

now to all the cars which would turn 
into a street where we were playing, 
stop, back up, turn around and go 
the other way. I lived on roller skates 
from September until May. | played 
every day of my young life—so much 
so that I never once went onto a 
basketball court. Not once, mind you. 

I didn’t have the time. 

The memories are sweet and sad. 

I got started because a neighbor- 
hood kid, John King, got into a fight 
with the guys on his team. He wanted 
to start his own team and go back 
and beat them. Hesasked me to play 
for him. 

“T don’t tlle howgto skate.” 

“T don’t care,” he said. “You can 
be the goalie. Just show wp, under the 
bridge at 10 o’clock Sattirday morn- 
ing.” 

Several years later, John Kimg) was 
convicted of murder and electrocuted 
in Sing Sing Prison ... and you can 
imagine the thoughts that went 
through my mind the night of his 
execution. Without him, there’d be 
no hockey, without hockey there’d be 
no happy childhood, without a happy 
childhood—well, I felt just awful that 
night. When my brother died about 


A CITY GAME: Roller hockey has been a city game for years and years .. . 


and the rink 


can be a street, a schoolyard, or a vacant lot. Joe Falls of the Detroit Free Press recounts his 
fond memories of roller hockey—and the Rangers—in the accompanying article. 


eight years ago, I went to New York 
for the funeral. I walked around the 
old neighborhood. I wanted to see if 
the kids still played hockey. My neigh- 
borhood had changed but street 
hockey was flourishing. 

The day of the funeral, the cortege 
made a@*ttrn around the bridge, the 
scené of sé,.many beautiful days, and 
as we Wete drawing away, I saw two 


kids walking up the hill. They had 
roller skates and sticks slung over 
their shoulders and even though I 
was on the way to the cemetery to 
bury my brother, I couldn’t help but 
smile. I know Buddy would have 
understood. 

Even if Aldo Forte doesn’t. . . . 


FIVE DECADES... 
(Continued From Page 8) 
suited the balcony experts of the 
“old” Garden and there was universal 
regret when he retired after two sea- 
sons with the Ranger defense corps. 
The following year a “Bring Back 
Egan” sign was displayed but Pat was 
comfortably settled in a coaching job. 
REGINALD STEPHEN (REGGIE) 
FLEMING wore the Ranger uniform 
from 1965-66 through 1968-69. With 


ae 


Lou Billy 


Fontinato Gooden 


Chicago he once held an NHL record 
by accumulating 37 minutes in pen- 
alties in one game against the Rangers 
in 1961. His hustling, aggressive style 
of play excited the fans but his im- 
pressive penalty total included too 
many unnecessary infractions. In ad- 
dition to the Rangers, his 12-year 
career included stops at his native 
Montreal, Chicago, Boston, Phila- 
delphia and Buffalo. 

LOUIS (LEAPIN’ LOU) FON- 
TINATO is in the front rank of all- 


time Ranger fayorites and most color- 
ful performers‘in/theNHL. Louie was 
an expert at smashingrattacking puck 
carriers against the boards with his 
patented leaps. He was.a highly effec- 
tive policeman and fighter inaddition 
to his defensive skills. One of his more 
celebrated contretemps involved man 
gling a Canadiens jersey ‘with his 
skates after forcefully removing At 
from a humiliated Montrealer. I think 
it was Claude Provost. Fontinato was 
unjustly criticized for his penalties as 
most of the time he took an opponent 
with him. He served the Rangers from 
1954 to 1961. Lou was traded to Mon- 
treal where his career was premature- 
ly terminated by a broken back. 
BERNARD (BOOM BOOM) GEOF- 
FROIN came to the Rangers in 1966- 
67 after he had been in retirement as 
an active player with Montreal. He 
was one of hockey’s most prolific 
scorers using an effectively controlled 
slap shot. Geoffroin and his imitators 
forced goaltenders to resort to the 
mask to retain their sanity and pre- 
serve facial structure. After two sea- 
sons as an active Ranger player Bernie 
retired for keeps. He also coached the 
Rangers and the Atlanta Flames. 
WILLIAM FRANCIS (BILLY) 
GOODEN reported to the Rangers in 
the fall of 1942 wearing a zoot suit 
featuring a coat that was so long it 
resembled a full length topcoat. His 
skating was as flashy as his haber- 


dashery, but like many youngsters 
then new to the NHL, he couldn’t find 
the net. After a dozen games, Gooden 
was sent to the minors for more sea- 
soning. He came back for 1943-44 to 
a Ranger club that was so weak Coach 
Frank Boucher reactivated himself at 
age 44 after five years of retirement. 
The popular Gooden had only a so-so 
season with a so-so club. He was the 
National League’s one and only “Zoot- 
suiteKid.” 


Ivan Ching 

Irwin Johnson 
IVAN (THE TERRIBLE) IRWIN 
spent four seasons in a New York uni- 
form and established himself as a 
favorite with his rough and ready 
style of play. Ivan and Lou Fontinato 
imposed a virtual police state on 
Garden ice which kept opposition 
heads up and scores down. Irwin was 
one of a number of American born 
players who matured and learned 
their hockey in Canada. After leaving 
New York in 1958, he played and 

(Continued on Page 126) 
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Che Six 

Greatest 
Ranger 
Games 


By NORMAN MAC LEAN/The Hockey News 


Fee years is a 
- long time, but 


for Ranger fans its 
been extiting—and 
what’s mor€ésimpor- 
tant, it’s been/ fun. 
In all those* years¢ 
certain games stand out. 

Picking six games from the 3,207 
played by the Rangers through the 
close of 1974-75 is a nearly impos- 
sible task, but the following blue-rib- 
bon selections are this fan’s choices. 


April 7, 1928 


Game number one is probably the 
greatest Ranger game in history, and 
one of the top three in the history of 
the National Hockey League. It is 
simply called The Lester Patrick 
game. Like so many big games, it 
took place under the pressure of 
Stanley Cup competition, coming in 
the finals in 1927-28 on April 7. The 
Rangers were visiting the Montreal 
Forum, playing the now defunct Mon- 
treal Maroons. The Maroons had a 
one game lead with the match score- 
less, in the second period, when it 
happened. 

The Maroons’ Nels Stewart, the 
Phil Esposito of his time, smashed a 
backhander which caught Ranger 
goalie Lorne Chabot above the eye. 
Chabot was bleeding profusely as he 
was carried off the ice and rushed 
to the hospital. 

In 1927-28 teams carried only one 
goalie, even in the playoffs. Alex Con- 
nell of Ottawa and minor leaguer 
Hughie McCormick were in_ the 
stands, but Eddie Gerard, the Maroons 
coach coldly refused to let them play. 

Frank Boucher, the Ranger center 
finally said, “Lester, it has to be you.” 

Patrick, the New York manager 
was 45 years old, and hadn’t played 
in three years. But he had little choice. 
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“All right, I'll play,” announced 
the silver-haired Patrick. But check 
as you never checked before and help 
protect an old man.” 

Patrick got through the second 
period and Bill Cook scored early in 
the third for a 1-0 lead. But at 14.20 
Stewart pounced on the rebound of 
a Hooley Smith shot and tied it up. 
The pressure on Patrick mounted. 

Im@vertime, the Maroons, who were 
theffepresentatives of English speak- 
ingfolks/ingMontreal, put four tough 
shots “On¢Patrick, but he held his 
eround.“Thengit was over up the other 
end. Boucher#deked Clint Benedict, 
the Montreal goaler, and the Rangers 
won, 2-1. The time wasg7:05. 


Twelve years later, Davey Kerr*was 
the Rangers’ goalie and Game nuntber 
two on our premium list took place, 
It was played April 13, 1940 at Maple 
Leaf Gardens in Toronto. Hextall got 
a goal at 2:07 of overtime which gave 
the Rangers their last Stanley Cup. 
As usual, in those days the Rangers 
played the Bruins in the semi-finals, 
beating Boston four games to two, 
with Muzz Patrick and Babe Pratt 
winning two 1-0 games with blue line 
shots. 

In the finals the Rangers and Tor- 
onto met with New York winning the 
first two at the Garden. Then the 
circus took over and the Rangers had 
to win it on the road. The Leafs took 
the next two, but Muzz Patrick won 
the fifth game in sudden death with a 
goal at 11:43, for a 2-1 win. 

The stage was set for Hextall. But 
Toronto wanted it badly, also, and 
Syl Apps, Sr. and Nick Metz gave the 
Leafs an early 2-0 lead. Then gray 
haired Neil Colville and Alf “the Em- 
balmer” Pike tied it up in the final 
stanza. 


Between periods fans wondered if 
it was going to be another long over- 
time session. The Rangers second 
shift was the line of Phil Watson, 
Hextall and Dutch Hiller. Watson got 
the puck to Hex and he slipped it past 
Turk Broda for the Cup. 

“What I remember most about win- 
ning that Cup was the champagne 
party later,” recalled Watson. “It 
cost about 3,500 depression dollars. 
Lester (Patrick) was roaring when 
the bill came. Everyone in Toronto 
seemed to crash the party.” 


April 23, 1950 


Game three also took place on the 
road—and once more the Cup was de- 
cided. It was a Sunday, April 23, 
1950. Tied going into the final game 
for the Cup at three victories apiece, 
New York was the underdog. They 
had eliminated Montreal in the semi- 
finals, then forced the Red Wings of 
Ted Lindsay and Sid Abel to the ut- 
most because of great individual ef- 
forts from Ed Laprade who won a 
“home” game in Toronto with two 
goals, superior goaltending from 
Chuck Rayner and two sudden death 
winners from Bones Raleigh. 

The Rangers’ Cup runneth over 
when Allan Stanley and Tony Leswick 
scored in the first period. Suddenly 
the game turned at the five-minute 
mark of the second period. Referee 
Bill Chadwick, now the Rangers color 
analyst, called a two minute cross 
checking penalty on Stanley. In those 
days, a player served his full two 
minutes and didn’t return to the ice 
when a goal was scored. When Stanley 
had served his time, both Pete 
Babando and Abel had tied the game 
for*Vetroit. 

But the Rangers, coached by Lynn 
Patrieksfought back. Buddy O’Con- 
nor made“it 3-2, New York. But late 
in the seg6nd)period, Jimmy McFad- 
den tied it agaim 

The third period.was so tense that 
Jack Adams, the Red Wings general 
manager, left the building and walked 
around the street to relieve the pres- 
sure. Tommy Ivan, the present Black 
Hawk GM, was the Detroit coach. The 
game dragged on into overtime, with 
Rayner stopping three shots to one 
for Detroit’s Harry Lumley. Suddenly 
Raleigh threw the puck ahead to 
Pentti Lund. Lund drew Lumley out, 
but his shot hit the post. Marty 
Pavelich had Rayner out of the net, 
and shot it over the top. 

In the second overtime, George Gee 
won a faceoff and passed it back to 
Babando. Pete’s screened shot went 


(Continued on Page 132) 


BOURBON IS 


You searche@ 
with taste and foume 
Then you searched for a bourbon with your taste 
and found I. W. Harper. 


Thanks for not giving up. 


eA ree Product of Kentucky Distillery No. 1 


él Proof Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey * ¢ 1975 |W. Harper Distilling Co., Louisville, Ky 
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HOW TO BUY A CAR 
AND NOT BE A LOSER. 


1. Buy a car you really like. 


You gay\that’s not as easy as it sounds. Well your Pontiac dealer has good news. It’s easy for him, 
becausé hersells almost every type of car, from an economical Astre to a luxury Bonneville. From 
a sporty Firebird to the hot Grand Prix at a new lower price, and this year we've added the new 
little Sunbird to our line—and they are all wide tracks. 

Your Pontiac dealers believe a car should be a pleasure to drive. We think you can enjoy the 
car without giving ‘up practicality, and we'll work with you to try and get you that kind of car, ata 
price you can afford, 


2. Look at price realistically. 


A car you don't really want at half pri¢e\is still no bargain. 

Look for the best price on the.car you want, and take a good look at what you’re getting for 
your money. 

Forget sticker prices. 

Pontiac dealers think they have the best deals in town. For example—You can be driving the 
great Grand Prix for only $126.00 more than*a’ Monte, Carlo.* 


3. All dealers aren’t the same. 


Sometimes the most important part of a car is the man whO/Sells it. Pontiac dealers believe that 
a car dealer is in the business of finding out what you really*need, and helping you get it. We're 
not in the business of shoving a car down your throat. 

When you sell practically everything, you don’t have to do that, 

So the New York/New Jersey Pontiac dealers—all the dealers\in=the*eircle on the map below, 
want you to know what we’re about, and what we stand for. That's why.we wrote this ad. 

And we're sponsoring events at the Garden because we want you to=enjoy yourself. That's 
something else we stand for. Baséd off faetory suggested list prices 


- fo Ee 
The 
Inner 

3 Circle 


Your New York/New Jersey 
Pontiac Dealers 
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By HUGH DELANO/New York Post 


Gore athletes never admit -their short- 
comings. They refuse to acknowledge 
that they are disappointed with their 
play. The blame an unproductive season 
on bad luck, injuries or lack of team- 
mates’ help. 

Not Walt Tkaczuk. 

Listen to what the Rangers’ center says about himself. 

“T’ve got to do something this season. The last couple 
of years I haven’t done a thing. I’m not happy at all with 
what I’ve contributed. In my mind I haven’t done enough. 
This year is going to be a big proving year for me. I 
need to have a great year so they'll want to keep me.” 

Okay. So Tkaczuk’s last two seasons have not been up 
to his personal standards. His goals dwindled to 21 in 
1973-74. It was even worse last season: only 11 goals 
and 36 points. 

But there is a legitimate reason for the last two sea- 
sons which, in his own words, Tksczuk describes as 
very, very disappointing to me.” 


NEW YORK 


aczuk’s 
Goal: 
A Big 
Season 


He collided with Chicago’s Pit Martin and Dennis Hull 
on March 14, 1974, and fractured his\jaw. He missed six 
games and was weakened physically because the injury 
limited him to a liquid diet. He had to play with a bird- 
cage protective mask for the rest of the season and in 
the playoffs. He was not himself. 

Last season was a physical disaster for Walter. On 
November 24, 1974, in Madison Square Garden against 
Pittsburgh, he was checked by Barry Wilkins and broke 
his right leg. He did not play in 16 games during a five- 
week period and when he did return to the lineup, the 
healing broken bone in his leg limited his skating and 
maneuverability. 

Then on Feb, 8 he sprained his left knee in collision 
with Montreal’s Jim Roberts. On March 7 he needed 12 
stitches in his nose and eyelid from a stick wound inflict- 
ed by Guy Charron of Kansas City. He had his dental 
plate broken and had to undergo painful root canal dental 
surgery after Philadelphia’s Ed Van Impe sticked him 
on April 3. 

(Continued on Page 134) 
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200 years - 
at the same location. 


Maybe folks were a 
little skeptical about 
taking stock in America 
200 years ago. 


We were young. At war. 


With no experience. 
And who knew if we’d 
ever pay back the money? 
Well, 200 years have 
passed. And the U.S. 
sovernment has always 
paid in full. To the penny. 

Now that’s not a bad 
record. 


Nd A public service of this publication 
Gur 2nd The Advertising Council. 


In fact, you might say 
we're now a pretty well- 
established outfit to do 
business with. 

So join the Payroll 
Savings Plan and save 
with today’s Bicentennial = 
pains Or pases Bi pr aoae Reon, 

onds. It’s easy. It’s Saf 
aUAnd its safe, After 200 Stock - 

nd it’s safe. After 2 
years, you know we’re in America. 
here to stay. 


200 years at the same location. 


THE VIVID MEMORIES ... 
(Continued From Page 15) 


Harry Howell. Laprade was one of 
the last of the great stickhandlers, but 
he never passed the puck. One Christ- 
mas his teammates presented him a 
stick with a puck taped to it. 

Bill Cook coached. Frank Boucher. 
Muzz Patrick, Phil Watson. “Fiery 
Pheeleep,” the iron hand in the iron 
glove. He took a young team and won 
with it. Gump Worsley. Howell. Bill 
Gadsby. Lou Fontinato. Camille 
Henry. Andy Hebenton. The line of 
Andy Bathgate, Dean Prentice and 
Larry Popein. They finished fourth, 
third, second. (They lost in the first 
round of the playoffs every year, but 
I remember a Sal’ by Andy Hebenton 
late in the first period,of overtime in 
a 1957 playoff game@gainst Montreal 
as my greatest thrill. 

The Rangers blew a nine*point lead 
with two weeks left to drop_a’ playoff 
spot to Toronto early in 1959 and 
Watson was on his way out and the 
team was on the way back to thé 
bottom. I remember an easy shot 
getting by the Gumper that hurt 
horribly. The team didn’t get back to 
the top until Emile Francis took over 
after I left town. 

I close my eyes and I can see 
Laprade, shifting through a defense, 
shooting ...and missing. I can see 


blue-shirt after blue-shirt knifing in 
on Terry Sawchuk and him deflecting 
away puck after puck. I can see 
Rayner, eyes glinting like coals, 
facing attack after attack that shifted 
through our defense. I can see The 
Gumper bouncing on the ice like a 
little uniformed rubber ball. 

I can see the beauty of Bathgate, 
his grace in defeats. I still feel the 
fury of Fontinato, the guts of the 
euy. I recall all the faces of all the 
fellows who failed, the budding stars 
who never sparkled, who came and 
went: Jimmy Bartlett, Danny Belisle, 
Gordie Bell, Ron Howell, Ralph 
Keller, John Hanna, Hank Ciesla, 
Jimmy Conacher, Billy Dea, Jerry 
Foley, Jean Guy Gendron, Art Strat- 
ton... 

I remember Bill Moskienko of Chi- 
cago setting a record with three goals 
in 21 seconds against Lorne Anderson 
of the Rangers early in 1952. They 
came late in the third period—bang, 
bang, bang—yet the Black Hawks 
only won by one. I remember Ron 
Murphy hammering Bernie Geoffrion 
until Boom Boom turned around 
swiped=at Ron twice, and broke his 
jaw with the second one. I remember 
Eddie_Shack starting fights he didn’t 
want _to=finish. I remember his start- 
ing one with Gordie Howe that Louie 
Fontinato finished, That finished Fon- 


tinato, but it was a hell of a fight. 

I remember Fontinato, injured by 
Bert Olmstead, looking for revenge 
for a full year, then getting it with the 
most vicious body-check I’ve ever 
seen. It finished Olmstead for the 
year. I remember the awful look on 
his face as he sailed through the air, 
just before he hit the boards. Fonti- 
nato was tough. 


Montreal had The Rocket, Boom 
Boom, Jean Beliveau, Dickie Moore, 
Doug Harvey, Tom Johnson, Jacques 
Plante. Detroit had Howe, Ted Lind- 
say, Red Kelly, Terry Sawchuk. They 
may have been the best teams of all 
time. 


Chicago had Bobby Hull when Hull 
had hair. He is still around, but in 
another league. There are as many 
great players today as there were 
yesterday, but they are spread over 
many more teams. I get the game in 
Los Angeles now, not New York, but 
it is still a great game. There are new 
Rangers now, and a new Garden. The 
balcony is gone. My uncle is gone. 
Where is Ivan “The Terrible” Irwin? 
Where has Steve Kraftcheck gone? 
And Julian Klymkiew? Too many are 
gone. Too much is gone. Memories 
remain. The great game goes on, and 


will go on after I am gone. 


ultimate goal. 


Old Grand-Dad. 


Head of the Bourbon Family. 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskeys. 86 proof and 100 proof Bottled in Bond. Old Grand- Dad Distillery Co., Frankfort, Ky. 40601. 
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FIVE DECADES ... 
(Continued From Page 119) 


coached in the Ranger farm system 
at Providence where he is still fondly 
remembered. 

IVAN WILFRID (CHING) JOHN- 
SON was the Rangers’ top defense- 
man and most popular player during 
the club’s first decade in the National 
Hockey League. This big, rugged bald 
man, with an almost constant smile, 
was a fine checker, rusher and play- 
maker in an era when the defense was 
expected to stay behind the blue line. 
A rookie at thesage of 29, Ching is 
credited with, a,dozen years in the 
big league. Johnsonlosed his career 
with the New York) Americans in 
1938 on a club that shad some of 
the game’s greatest players, most of 
whom were well past thei’prime. 

ALEX (KILLER) KALETA, also 
known as “Seabiscuit”, jomed™the 
Rangers via the trade route. from 
Chicago, in 1948. The side balcony 
sages liked what they saw and roared 
encouragement to the hustling left 
wing. He came to play and the fans 
appreciated his efforts. In his final 
season, 1950-51, Alex was used spar- 
ingly and only scored three goals in 
58 games. Garden crowds were not at 
all pleased to see their favorite re- 
duced to penalty killing duties and 
they frequently called for him but 
coach Neil Colville had other ideas. 

ANTHONY JOSEPH (TONY) 
LESWICK stands 5 and 614 inches 
tall but he more than made up for his 
size in aggressiveness and ability. He 
teamed with Edgar Laprade and 
Grant Warwick to form one of hoc- 
key’s skilled “little” forward lines. 
Their size was not a measure of their 
effectiveness as the statistics will at- 
test. Pound for pound, Tony was one 
of the toughest forwards in the league 
during the late forties and early fifties. 
He was seldom put upon by the big 
men as they could expect quick re- 
taliation. Leswick led the Rangers in 
scoring for 1946-47, 

WILLIAM CARL MOE, a no-non- 
sense defender, joined the Rangers in 
1944 and stayed through 1948-49. He 
was neither a fighter nor a rusher but 
he could deal out some very spectac- 
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ular bodychecks. Bill would take out 
an attacking puck carrier, usually the 
center, by hitting low and straighten- 
ing up. The target would somersault 
in mid-air and make an embarassing 
and sometimes painful three-point 
landing. Moe received nationwide 
notice when a photograph showing 
him upending Gaye Stewart of Tor- 
onto was picked up by the wire serv- 
ices in 1948, 

WALTER (BABE) PRATT is the 
big man who took up the slack in the 
Rangers’ defense when Ching John- 
son was slowing down. A fine rusher, 
he ran up an impressive assist total in 
six full seasons with the club start- 
ing in 1936-37. His effectiveness was 
not impaired by a heavy assessment 
of penalties. Opposing players avoided 
fights with Babe due to his size and 
reach. A sunny disposition and a 
facility for making friends meant a 
large following for Pratt in New York. 
He was traded to Toronto in 1942 and 
closed his NHL career with the Bruins 
in 1947. 

JEAN PUSIE played only a part of 
the 1933-34 season with the Rangers 
andgthen “moved on for consecutive 


Babe Jean 
Pratt Pusie 


seasons with Boston and the Cafi- 
adiens. Big league hockey cramped 
his style and upon returning to the 
minors he became one of hockey’s 
legendary characters. In the course of 
a game he was known to pause and 
comb his hair, chase after spectators 
in response to unkind commentary, 
shake hands with rinksiders after 
scoring and then beat his chest in the 
best traditions of King Kong. He may 
well be the first player to take to the 
ice with a long, flowing beard. Pusie 
died prematurely at the age of 43 
while employed as a_ professional 
wrestler. 

EDDIE SHACK is the most re- 
cently retired Ranger alumnus who 
qualifies for the “character” group. 
A much heralded rookie in 1958-59 
with only a minimal education, 
Eddie’s fast and furious style of play 
often had the Garden buzzing with 
excitement. He always gave 100% 
effort but his play was inconsistent 
from year to year partly due to in- 
juries. In addition to the Rangers, 
Shack’s 16 year career included stops 


at Toronto, Los Angeles, Buffalo and 
Pittsburgh, 

WALTER EDWARD (WALLY) 
STANOWSKI is best remembered as 
a rushing defenseman whose scoring 
sorties brought the crowd to its feet 
only to groan in disappointment. In 
three seasons with the Rangers he 
scored one goal in each. This appar- 
ent lack of success never slowed Wally 
down and several times a game he 
would circle his net and race down the 
ice with the puck. During game de- 
lays due to goaltender injuries or re- 
pairs to the rink, Stanowski occasion- 
ally entertained the crowd with a 
skillful exhibition of figure skating. 
In 1951 he retired to his native Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba. 

GEORGE (RED) SULLIVAN, the 
pepperpot forward, learned his hoc- 
key with the Bruins and Chicago be- 
fore being traded to New York. As a 
Black Hawk, Red once threw a punch 
or two at Ranger coach Phil Watson 
in response to Phil’s chippy remarks 
from the bench. Watson decided then 
and there that Sullivan was the type 
of player he wanted on his club, With 
the Rangers, Red was welcomed and 
went on to become team captain for 
four seasons. He proudly wore jersey 
number 7. Upon retirement from the 
NHL Sullivan stayed in the organiza- 
tion as a minor league coach and 
scout and later was promoted to 
Ranger coach. 

LORNE (GUMP) WORSLEY was 
the only player to win the Calder 
Memorial Trophy and then spend the 
following season in the minors. Gump 
was rookie of the year in 1952-53 
with a 3.06 goals against average but 
Ranger management felt that a year 
at_Vancouver under the stern eye of 
the late Art Chapman, away from the 
brightMights of Broadway, would re- 
solve ‘some problems. The strategy 
worked.as®Gump returned to spend 
over tWenty’ seasons in the NHL 
with New York. )Montreal and Minn- 
esota. Always eoloriul, the diminutive 
Worsley once blasted coach Phil Wat- 
son in the press When accused of be- 
ing a “beerbelly.” Gump indignantly 
claimed that he never touched any- 
thing weaker than “V.O.” 


Wally 


Stanowski Worsley 
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It’s pretty hard not tolikea guy they even learn to walk, it’s no 
whose livelihood depends on how surprise that hockey players are 
successfully he can stuff himself treated like royalty. 
between a rock-hard puck scream- | Some of what he does best, he'll 
ing at 100 miles an hour and an_ be doing in Canada. 
opening 4 feet high and 6 feet wide. | Which brings us to the point of 

But in a country where kids this ad. 
learn to skate practically before Were Air Canada. And wed just 

like to remind you that if youre 
planning to follow your favorite 


of Canadians, he's 


‘mH 


team into Canada this year, we fly 
to more Canadian cities from more 
pS. gateways than any other air- 
ine. 
And we'd love you to come with 
us. 


AIRCANADA® 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 


OFFICIAL SOUVENIRS 
OF THE 
NEW YORK RANGERS 
AND 
NEW YORK KNICKERBOCKERS 


1975-76 SEASON 


TeamsDecals—Knicks & Rangers ..................000.4.. witli ums teencesiet ey SOU 
Bumper Sti¢ker—Knicks & Rangers ss 50 
Emblem Patch—Knicks & Rangers . " eaneihesmrenteian: one «00 
Pen & Pencil Set—Knicks & Rangers - — pauiooacin extn: NOU 
Puck—Rangers ..........4... ee paisa eas wa kc eoiepieotsaeeawecersres see eaeeais siensereeternes COW 
Pennants: Knicks, Rangers {All NHL and NBA) _—s susaeiesantes ... 1.50 
Wrist Band—Knicks & RAMG@rS 4...00......ccecc ccc ceccceceee eee eeneeeeeeeeeneees 2 ... 1.50 
Key Chain—Knicks & Rangers 400... Q0o...ccccceceeceeeteeetteterettettteeeeees 1,50 
VO-YO—KNICKS & RANGES ...c.c0..cc-c- QJ gues ceasensssseessesscasernececssaserecsarsnceaeeseareonnes 190 
Large Patch—Knicks & Rangers fn ; a . 2.50 
Hat—Knicks & Rangers .............. i wee AyD eeelapeeels ... 3.00 


White T-Shirt with Logo—Knicks & Rangers, Children.4°to’16, Men’s S.M.L. .... 4.00 


Knit Hat—Knicks & Rangers . Ss seaceanladuptanetethcs GO F........ ’ 4.00 
Sweat Shirt—Knicks & Rangers, Children 4 to 16, Adults S'M.b. Ex. L. 6.00 
Inflates—Knicks & Rangers ; : wo RN . 3.00 
Knick Tank Top Shirt ................. aeianenternatenraeeaes sated Magee ce 100 
Paper Weight, Replica Hockey Skate (All N.H.L. Logos) .... : 0. G00 
New York Knickerbocker Year Book 1-25 
New York Ranger Year Book 1.50 
Back Copies of Sports Programs—Available 1:28 


All prices quoted above are the same prices as those at the Madison Square Garden 
souvenir stands. All items mailed third class; please allow 15-20 days for delivery. Be sure to 
add the following cost of postage and handling for each item to your order, 50¢ for all items 
$1.00 or more. 

When ordering items by mail please send check or money order payable to: HARRY M. 
STEVENS, INC., SOUVENIR DEPT., MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, 8 PENN PLAZA, NEW 
YORK, N. Y. 10001. 


Please do not send cash, stamps, or foreign checks 
All Prices Include N.Y. City Sales Tax. 
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CHEWABLE ANTACID 


Chews easy. Chews fast. Gébto your heartburn. And it works fast too. 


The antacid 
tablet built to 
fall apart. 
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Cool and creamy. Not as chalky. Not as gritty. 
ls it really different? Chew for yourself. 
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GIACOMIN ... UNMASKED: There have been many highlights in Ed Giacomin’s*90-year career with the Rangers. Two first team All-Star selections. 
The Vezina Trophy in 1970-71. And some 50 shutouts in Ranger livery. ‘“Fast/Eddie“ is the subject of the accompanying article by Hugh Delano. 


(Photos by Jerry Liebman and Bob Glass). 


FAST EDDIE... 
(Continued From Page 73) 


injured his neck and missed two 
games. 

Despite an injury-plagued season, 
Eddie added to his distinguished 
record as the Rangers’ goalie. He has 
been the winning goalie 266 times in 
his career, more than any goaltender 
in Ranger history, and the 535 games 
he has played is second only to Gump 
Worsley’s Ranger record of 582. 

Eddie came into the current season 
as the Rangers’ leader in regular- 
season career goaltending shutouts 
with 49. He would like to make his 
50th shutout a part of the Rangers’ 
90th anniversary celebration. 

The 1975-76 season is an anniver- 
sary year of sorts for Giacomin, as 
well as for the Rangers. 

He played his first game as a 
Ranger goalie on Oct. 24, 1965, los- 
ing, 4-3, to Montreal on a goal by 
Claude Provost. He registered his first 
winning game as Ranger goalie on 
Oct. 30, 1965, in an 8-2 victory in 
Boston. 
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he first of his 49 regularSeagon 

shutouts did not come until the 
1966-67 season, his second aS a 
Ranger. Eddie shut out the Toronto 
Maple Leafs, 1-0, on Oct. 23, 1966, 
stopping 29 shots. The Rangers’ win- 
ning goal was a deflection that car- 
omed off defenseman Waye Hillman’s 
skate and eluded Johnny Bower, the 
Toronto goalie. 

Giacomin achieved stardom in his 
second Ranger season by leading the 
NHL with nine shutouts. He led the 
league with eight shutouts in 1967-68 
and led again with eight in 1970-71, 
the year in which he and Villemure 
shared the Vezina Trophy as the 
league’s leading goaltenders. Four 
times during his 10-year career Gia- 
comin has been named to the NHL 
All-Star team. 

Like his room-mate, Walt Tkaczuk, 
Giacomin believes the Rangers must 
reduce their goals-against average 
this season and concentrate harder on 
team defense. 

“We can’t give up as many goals 
as we did last season,” he said. “All 
of us—the forwards, the defensemen 
and the goalies—have to concentrate 


more on defense this season. With a 
defensive guy like Stewie (new coach 
Ron Stewart), I know we will.” 


RANGERS’ CAREER 
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Help send our 
best to the 1976 
Olympic Games 


The U.S. Olympic Team willbe at the next 
Olympic Games in 1976 as ourcontinuing 
people-to-people representatives to the 
Nations of the World. 

Something like 1200 men and.women 
Olympic Team members will be involved¢ 
This requires development, selection; 
transportation to and from the Games. 
Also uniforms, housing, food, medical 
care. 

What is needed now is financial 


support. USA “people” support. Dollars. 

To be a part, fill out the coupon below 
and mail it back now with an Olympic 
contribution (tax deductible). We'll 
acknowledge with a distinctive “thank 
you" award. 


BS 


THE UNITED STATES OLYMPIC COMMITTEE 
Olympic House, 

57 Park Avenue 

New York. N.Y. 10016 


PLEASE CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON WITH YOUR 
CONTRIBUTION 


Acknowledgment Awards for All 
Contributions. Please Check. 

For single contribution of $2.00 

O Traditional Olympic pin, colorfully enameled 
For single donation of $5.00 

Embroidered cloth emblem marking 

1976 Games 

For single donation of $10.00 

0 Gold and black wall or desk plaque 

For single contribution of $25.00 

Heavy gold-plated cuff links and tie-tac in 
7%” circle. 

Award for contributions of larger amounts. 


UNITED STATES OLYMPIC COMMITTEE 
Box 1976 

Cathedral Station 

Boston, Mass. 02118 


Right! | want to see U.S.A.'s best at the 1976 
Olympic Games. My check in the amount of 

$ ______is enclosed and | have marked my 
selection of contributor acknowledgment award 


Please print carefully and be sure to include Zip number 


Name __ — 

Address 2 a = 
City — 

State __ _ Zip Code__ 


Kindly make your check payable to: U.S. Olympic 
Committee. All donations are deductible for Income 
Tax purposes. 
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6 GREATEST GAMES... 
(Continued from Page 120) 


through everyone and past Rayner 
who never saw it. Detroit 4, New 


York 3. 


January 21,1954 


Game four was a happy one, played 
in the old Garden. It was a reunion of 
sorts for the Bentley brothers. Max, 
then 33, was playing for the 1953-54 
Rangers when Boucher, the New York 
GM, talked his older brother Doug, 
37, into joining the Blueshirts. The 
Bentley freres had played together 
with the Chicago Black Hawks until 
Max had been traded to Toronto in 
1947. They were reunited seven years 
later on January 21, 1954. It was 
Rangers against the Bruins, with 
fourth place and the playoffs at stake. 
In those days, with both Boston and 
New York having fallen on evil times, 
fourth place was the goal—just make 
the playoffs. 

Joiming® the elder skatesmen for the 
night Avas Laprade, another old 
mastére-Whén it was over—and they 
gave the playepof the night award, it 
went to both Bentley brothers who 
skated out to ¢enter ice to the standing 
ovation of the*appfétiative crowd of 
13,463 fans. The\Rangers had won, 
8-3, tied Boston for fourth and given 
the Bruins a lesson in paSsing, finesse 
and hockey skill. 

Max Bentley broke into téars*right 
at center ice as he accepted the plau- 
dits of the crowd. He had seoréd 
twice and gotten two assists, Doug 
Bentley had one goal and three assists 
—and the Ranger power play had 
demoralized the Bruins. 


March 14, 1962 


Game five was almost ten years later 
—and it was over the same thing—a 
spot in the playoffs. This time it was 
the Rangers and the Red Wings at the 
old Garden. The date was March 14, 
1962. Gordie Howe was going for 
goal number 500, Ranger captain 
Andy Bathgate was fighting for the 
scoring title and the game was de- 
cided by a penalty shot. That’s right, 
a penalty shot. 

Howe got his 500th goal, on the 
way to the NHL record of 786. He 
went in alone on Doug Harvey, the 
Rangers’ player-coach. One on one. 
He cut to Doug’s right, but Doug got 
his hip into Gordie. Howe shifts his 
stick to the left side and shoots as he 


falls. It flies past goalie Gump Worsley 
and the appreciative Garden crowd 
gives Gordie a standing ovation. 

Late in the final period the score 
is 2-2. Dean Prentice, playing with 
Andy Bathgate, is foiled when Red 
Wing goalie Hank Bassen illegally 
throws his stick, and the referee 
calls a penalty shot. Bathgate takes 
the shot, which was against the rules, 
as Prentice should have taken it. He 
glides in from the center red line on 
Bassen who goes for his deke and 
slides to the left. Andy shoots right 
and the Rangers win, 3-2. They 
make the playoffs, 


April 29, 1971 


Game six was played at the new 
Madison Square Garden in the semi- 
finals of the 1970-71 season. It was 
a do or die effort for the Rangers, 
who were down three games to two 
against the Chicago Black Hawks. 
April 29, 1971 would be the last game 
of the season for New York, or a re- 
prieve and another shot back in 
Chicago. 

The score was tied 2-2 as the game 
went into overtime. Pete Stemkowski 
had won a previous overtime contest 
in Chicago on April 18. 

The game dragged on and on as 
the defensive-minded Hawks sat at the 
blue line and tried to make the des- 
perate Rangers make a mistake that 
could be converted into the winner— 
and a trip to the finals. One overtime 
period came to an end and then a sec- 
ond. Just a minute and twenty-nine 
seconds into the third extra session, 
the’red light flashed behind the fallen 
Tony \Esposito in the Chicago net. 
Stemkowski, following the play, had 
bangéd™honie a rebound with Ted 
Irvine ‘and Lim Horton getting the 
assists. Thé Rangers had won and the 
Garden croWdfof\ 17,500 celebrated 
into the night: 

The Rangers ‘Jost that seventh 
game to Chicago, but a year later 
came back and went to the finals, 
losing four games to two, to Bobby 
Orr and the Boston Bruins. The B’s 
won the Cup on MSG ice, after a 
brilliant Ranger effort in game five 
had forced a return home. Two years 
later Rod Gilbert gave the Rangers 
life against the Philadelphia Flyers 
with a clutch sudden death goal on 
April 28, 1974. 

Right now Ranger fans want to add 
a game seven to this collection—the 
one giving New York the Stanley Cup. 
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~) a ool sa month xing 


With Manufacturers Hanover’s 
new Super Checking, you can 
write all the checks you want 
against your checkingjaccount for 
only $1 a month. Just keep $400 in 
an interest-earning regular savings 
account. 

No matter what kind of eheck- 
ing account or combination aecotint 
you currently have, compare it to 
Super Checking. You'll find our plan 
offers some very solid advantages. 


Even if you write only 3 checks 
a month, it can save you money. 

If youre like most people with 
a checking account, you pay a 
monthly service charge plus 10¢ or 
15¢ for every check you write. If 
youve been writing a lot of checks, 
it’s been costing you plenty. 

But with Super Checking, your 
$1 monthly service charge covers an 
unlimited number of checks. And 
at the same time youre earning a 
full 5% interest on your regular 
savings account balance. 


You can get at your savings at 
anytime. 

You can make savings with- 
drawals at any time, without losing 
any of the interest you've earned. If 
your savings balance should fall 
below the $400 minimum, at any 
time, a $3 service charge would be 
applied to your checking account 
for that month. 

So why keep your checking 
account in one bank, and your 
savings account in another? 
Combine them at Manufacturers 
Hanover with our Super Checking 
plan. 


And you get a lot more, too. 
Like being able to withdraw 


draft privileges which keep your 
checks from bouncing and even 
from your savings or cash checks at allow you to write yourself an 


instant loan. 
The last thing this city needs is 
another checking and savings plan, 


any of our over 180 branches in the 
5 boroughs, Westchester and Nassau. 
And you can apply for over- 
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unless it beats anything else around. 
We think ours does. You can even 
come out ahead. 

Super Checking. It’s another 
one of the things we’re doing to 
make your banking easier. 


Manufacturers Hanover 


It's banking the way you wantit to be. 
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...and now its time 
fora Cutty. 
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TKACZUK’S GOAL... 
(Continued From Page 123) 


Tkaczuk was forced¢to sit, out 18 games because of 
injuries last season. That’s fenr more he missed through 
injuries in one season that? He did in his first six full 
seasons as a Ranger. 

“T was always very durable untildast season,” he said. 
“I’d like to believe that last year was just one of those 
injury years that happens to most of/ us*at sometime. 
But I still can’t use injuries as an exéuse. I just haven’t 
been pleased with what I’ve done to help thé team\in the 
last two seasons.” 

Tkaczuk is the old-school type of center\andhoc¢key 
player. Strength and stamina are his two greatest qual 
ities. He’s a dedicated two-way player who excels de: 
fensively and puts as much effort into backchecking as 
he does into forechecking. 

He’s the unselfish type of player whom many coaches 
regretfully feel is becoming a vanishing breed. He'll hold 
the puck an extra few seconds on a rush just to make the 
play work, even if it does mean he'll take a bruising check 
in doing so. Some centers, sensing they are about to be 
bodychecked, dump the puck to avoid the hit and the 
play fails. 

“He’s a lot like Bobby Clarke in one respect,” said Fred 
Shero, the former Ranger minor league coach who has 
guided the Philadelphia Flyers to two consecutive Stan- 
ley Cup championships. “Bobby and Walt are both un- 
selfish players. They could score more goals themselves 
but they know the center’s main job is to set up his wings 
for goals.” 

The revolving door of more than 20 players who at 
one time or another have played left wing on Tkaczuk’s 
line is another reason why Walter’s goal-scoring has 
tailed off. He and right wing Bill Fairbairn have played 
on the same line since 1969 but, except for Dave Balon 
and Steve Vickers, Walter often has had to become ac- 
customed to changing left wings. 

“I don’t want to make excuses,” said Tkaczuk, “but 
I’d love to start off the year and finish the year with the 
same two wingers. It would help my game, offensively 
and defensively, and it would help the team to play a full 
season with the same two guys as wings instead of having 
to change back and fourth.” 

Some fans and sports writers believe that Tkaczuk has 
been over-worked because he regularly kills penalties in 
addition to centering his line. Walter does not agree. 

“T feel I’m capable of doing both and doing a good 
job,” he said. “I like killing penalties. I think Billy (Fair- 
bairn) and I work pretty well out there together.” 
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Evidently. Tkaczuk and Fairbairn are recognized as 
two of the league’s best penalty killers, experts in ragging 
the puck to the delight of New York fans and the dismay 
of the opposition. They once played keepaway with the 
puck for 1:44 of a Los Angeles Kings’ two-minute power- 
play. 

“T’ve never seen penalty killers keep the puck away 
from the team with the power play that long,” said 
General Manager Emile Francis. 

Tkaczuk was born in Emsdetten, Germany, and emi- 
grated to Canada with his parents when he was a small 
boy. His father, Mike Tkaczuk, was a Ukrainian oil-driller 
and miner who was imprisoned by the Nazis in a labor 
camp in World War II. 

Walter’s dad got a job in the mines in Northern 
Ontario when he came to Canada and, as a kid, Tkaczuk 
worked as a dynamite man’s helper in the mines, often 
descending as far as 3,300 feet underground. He was 
fitst scouted by the Rangers when he was a 13-year-old 
hockey player. 

He.entered the 1975-76 season, his eighth in the NHL, 
as the Rangers’ seventh highest career scorer. Last season 
he passed legendary Frank Boucher on the Rangers’ all- 
time scoring list§with 419 points. He is only three away 
from Dean*Pfentice, the sixth-highest Ranger career 
scorer. 

“To me, assistS aTé\more important than goals for a 
center,” said Tkaezuky“Lalways keep track of my assists. 
The mark of a centér@Who)is doing his job is the center 
who has a lot of assists? 

Tkaczuk has had four assists? in one game four times 
in his career and tied a Ranger fecord with five assists 
against Pittsburgh on Feb. 12, 1972, With 272 career 
assists, he ranks seventh on the Rangers’ all-time list. 

Tkaczuk says the Rangers’ biggeSt,need for improve- 
ment this season is to strengthen theiteOverall team de- 
fense. Last season the Rangers surrendered more goals 
than they had in nine years. 

“I don’t know how it happened,” said Walt. “Just a 
few years ago (1970-71) we had the best defensive record 
in the league. Somehow we just got away from playing 
good team defense. It really hurt us. Look at the Flyers 
and Islanders. They’re both good defensive clubs and 
look how far their defense took them.” 

Tkaczuk believes Ron Stewart, the Rangers’ new coach, 
will help the team because he is a defense-oriented coach 
who was a defensive star as a player. 

“Stewie will definitely help us. He’s always been a 


defense-minded guy,” said Walt. 
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est exit to your seat. In case of fire, walk AVENUE 

(Not Run) to that exit. Do not try to 1 


beat your neighbor to the street. 
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Atlanta 


Toronto 
Buffalo 

N.Y. Islanders 
Montreal 
Vancouver 
California 
Los Angeles 
St. Louis 
Minnesota 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Buffalo 
Kansas City 
Boston 
Detroit 
Atlanta 

St. Louis 
Kansas City 
Chicago 
Vancouver 
California 
Pittsburgh 
Washington 
St. Louis 
Toronto 
Detroit 
Philadelphia 
N.Y. Islanders 
Montreal 
Minnesota 
Atlanta 

Los Angeles 
Vancouver 
Washington 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
N.Y. Islanders 
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RADIO: All home games on WNEW (1130), plus those away games marked with an ‘‘R’’. Oct. 25 and Feb. 17 to be carried on 


WMCA (570). 


TELEVISION: 29 away games marked ‘‘TV”’ to be carried over WOR-TV (Channel 9). 
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The Mercedes-Benz 450SL: 
Freedom for two. 


You know it the first time you 
meet.This isno ordinary 2-seater. 
The 450SL is a Mercedes-Benz. 
It’s the difference between 
“driving” and “transportation.” 

The 450SL was designed to take 
two people and their luggage. Just 
two. And it takes them quickly. 
Smoothly. Deveuring long journeys 
without fuss afidfanfare. Driving is 
what the 450SL is ll about. 


First, settle yoursélfeinto the 
cockpit. Adjust the séatejust the 
way you like it, Stretch 
out your arms arid legs 
VW Grand Prix style, if you 

whine’ wish. The 450SL was 


wa designed to ac- 
yo commodate you— 
/ not the other way around. 


Next, the piéce de résistance. 
Turn the key. Now just listen. The 
sounds of life in front of you come 
from a unique engine. A fuel-in- 
jected, overhead camshaft V-8 that 
gives you responsive performance 
without gobbling up your twenty- 
three-gallon fuel supply. You won’t 
find this engine design in any other 
make of passenger car in the world. 


Let the 450SL show you its 
stuff. Pick out a challenging stretch 
of road. The 4-wheel independent 
suspension and variable ratio, servo- 
assisted steering are ready for it. 


Take a look at the luggage areas. 
There is a deep well behind the 
seats as well as a full 8.3 cubic feet 
of trunkespace. And it’s all under 
the’ pfotéction of a central locking 


= Gy 


system. Turn the door key after you 
get out and the 450SL is sealed tight. 
How can a 2-seater with all the 
luxury of standard air conditioning, 
AM/FM stereo radio, servo-assisted 
steering and brakes, an automatic 
transmission and a central locking 
system be considered a sports car? 
On the basis of performance, it 
could easily be called one. But we 
don’t limit the 450SL to that. After 
your test drive, think about it. Don’t 
you agree that “Freedom 
for Two” is what the 
Mercedes-Benz 450SL 
is all about? 


Mercedes-Benz 


Engineered like no other car 
in the world. 


Come to where the flavor is. 
Come to Marlboro Country. 
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Kings. 17 mg’ ‘tat, 1.1mg.nicotine= LEE? 
100's: 18 mg: ‘tar,’ 1.1mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report Apr: 75 <= 
é ‘ % . : # es 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. Ff 


a a 


